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When God of old came down from Heaven, 
In power and wrath He came; 

Before His feet the clouds were riven, 
Half darkness and half flame: 


Around the trembling mountain’s base 
The prostrate people lay; 

A day of wrath, and not of grace; 
A dim and dreadful day. 


Whitsunday 
| 


But when He came the second time, 
He came in power and love, 

Softer than gale at morning prime 
Hover’d His holy Dove. 


The fires that rush’d on Sinai down 
In sudden torrents dread, 

Now gently light, a glorious crown, 
On every sainted head. 


| 
—Keble. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia (Inc.) 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: ¥ 
St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2. Richmond, Va., 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D., 
Headmaster. 
Christchurch School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 
St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800. 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura, Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma 8. Yerby, Principal. 


Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese | 


of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean; The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Emerald HodgsonHospita! 
—AND— 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

A Church institution where the besy 
training to be had for development oi 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. 8. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General 
TheologicalSeminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The next Academic year begins on the 
last Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
ether particulars can be had from THB 
DBHAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y¥ 


e e e se 
Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 

prepares boys at cost for college and 
Qniversity. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia. 
Cost moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders, For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home 
and Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Ve., 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 
For terms and information address 
MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


The eighty-sixth year of this School 
for Boys opens September 19, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B., A., 


R.N. 


BE A NURSE 
But be a Good One 


St. Barnabas Nurses among the best 


Principal. 


Pupils rec’d 18 to 35 years. 

Free maintenance and training, 
$15 monthly, vacations, Course 214 
years leads to R. N. (Registered Nurse) 
N. Y. Bd. of Regents 


Apply Suptiot Nurses 
St. Barnabas Hospital ° 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern Churchman 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
315 East Grace Street, - - 


Richmond, Va 


LEWES O2WiL LIAM S22 {een eet President 
W. MEADE ADDISON. Vice-President 
REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D.----=----- Editor 


REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE 
JOHN HH. COOKB:--=--2- 2 Secretary and Manager 

Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as 
second-class mai] matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, $2.00. Six 
months, $1.50. Trial subscription 3 months, 50 cents; 
10 cents a copy. Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 
For the convenience of subscribers, subscriptions are 
continued at expiration unless otherwise ordered. Notice 
of renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should 


be sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. | 


RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in about two 
weeks by change of date on address label. If dateas not 


properly extended after each payment, notify us promptly. 


No receipt for payment will be sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact post office 
address to which we are directing the paper at the time 
of writing MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mail- 
ing list is arranged by post offices and not alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders payable to the 
Southern Churchman, and not to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—Rates quoted on 
For Classified see head of that department. 

Represenatives wanted in each Parish, liberal com- 
missions. 

News concerning the church at large always welcome. 


request 
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THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 


DEACONESS, HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident stuaenis a vwo 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 

Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL HISTORY 
of the 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
In Two Volumes. 85 Illustrations. Lim- 
ited Edition. Written by 31 Contributors, 


Have you sent in your order? Price: 
Prior to June 6th, $5.00; thereafter in- 
creased. Proceeds of sale, after defray- 


ing cost of publication, to go to Seminary 
Library fund : 
CONTENTS. 

1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND—Dr, Ed- 
ward Goodwin and Dr. Braxton Bry- 
an. Being the History of the Church 
in Virginia from 1607 to 1800. 

. HISTORY OF THE FOUNDERS. 

HISTORY OF THE SEMINARY. 

. BIOGRAPHICAL SECTION. (a) Bio- 

graphical Sketches of all] the former 

and present professors. (b) Of all 

Former Fiishops of Virginia. 

THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION AND 


THE ALUMNI. 
AND THE WORLD 


THE SEMINARY 

WAR. 

MONOGRAPHS AND MEMORIBS. 

Section contains special- articles on ~ 

Seminary Life, Institutions, Organi- 

zations, ete. Among the writers are 

Dr. McKim, Dr. William Dame, Dr. 

Carl E. Grammer and others, 

HISTORY OF EPISCOPAL HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

9. HISTORY OF BISHOP PAYNE DIVIN- 
ITY, SCHOOL; 

. HISTORY in seven chapters of THE 
MISSIONARY WORK OF THE SEMI- 
NARY AND HER MISSIONARIES. 

Address: 

REY. A. E. CLATTENBURG, 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
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HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


(For Women), 

Geneva, N. Y. 
102nd Year begins September 18, 1928. 
Courses leading to the degrees A. B. and 
S. Hobart offers a large number of 


scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 


Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 
Chancellor, 


Rev. Murray Bartlett, D, D., LL.D., 
President. 


For information address the President. 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE. 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association aad 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
; mate personal companionship of profea- 

sors and students and sincerity. 


The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a te- 
tal of $600. : 


The College is equipped for teaching’ 
men who, after graduation, are going inte 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, ‘journalism oF 
into classical, social or literary ~esearch, 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Ragi- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 


Episco- 
College — 
Elective Courses. Music and 
Art, Athletics. Open-air classes. Indivi- 
aal instruction. $660. 2 
MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin. ‘ 


(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


Tne Chevron School for Girls. 
pal, In the Shenandoah Valley. 
preparatory. 
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WHY TAKE 
LAXATIVES 


Discovery by Science Has 
Replaced Them. 


Pills and salts give temporary reliet 
from constipation only at the expense 
of permanent injury, says an eminent 
authority. 

Science has found a newer, better 
Wway—a means as simple as Nature it- 
self. 

In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft and moving. 
But when constipation exists this natu- 
ral lubricant is not sufficient. Doctors 
prescribe Nujol because it acts like this 
: natural lubricant and thus secures regu- 
lar bowel movements by Nature’s own 
method—lubrication. 

As Nujol is not a medicine or laxa- 
tive, it cannot gripe and, like pure wa- 
ter, it is harmless and pleasant. 

Nujol is used in leading hospitals. 
Get a bottle from your druggist today. 
—Advertisement. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. 
New buildimgs. Ten-acre campus. Ath- 
tetics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 
Catalogue and views. 

Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., ic tiggs 

Miss Annie Marion Powell, A. 
Principal. 
Box 13, Chatham, Va. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


A Eome and Day School for Girls. The 
Bishop of Washington President of Board 
of Trustees. Jessie C. McDonald, M. §&., 
Principal; Helen L. Webster, Ph. D., Aca- 


demic Head. Mount St. Alban, Washing- 
ton, D. CG. 24th year begins October 3, 
1923. 


THE TRAINED NURSE 


has an honorable vacation offering. Many 
avenues of useful and well-paid work 


St. John’s Hospital Training School 


needs student nurses. Church _ institu- 
tion, Christian influence, high repu- 
tation. Supervision N. Y. State Depart- 
ment of Education. Young women, 18 
years old, having had one year in High 
School or equivalent, are eligible. Single 
room, board, laundry, books and money 
stipend. Address Supervisor, 1525 At- 
lantie Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Take care what words you use! 
This is important on account of the as- 
sociation of ideas. 


THE BOOK STORE 


CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 


Creative Forces in Japan 


By Galen 


M. Fisher. 


_ Japan, the rising leader of the Far East, is to be the subject for 
mission study at the forthcoming Summer Conferences and during 


the year 1923-24. 
purpose. 


Mr. Fisher’s book is written particularly for this 
It presents an authoritative statement regarding present 


trends of Japanese life and of the Christian Movement in the Japanese 


Empire. 


An outstanding feature of the book is its freshness and sane 


presentation of problems confronting Japan today. 


Contents:—Assets and liabilities of the Japanese people, mi- 
litarism, reaction, and liberalism; social problems in Christian citizens; 
religious resources and problems; epoch and achievements of the 


Christian Movement, challenge of today and tomorrow. 


tions. Map. Bibliography. 


15 illustra- 


Orders should be sent to the Book Store. 
Price: paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, Postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


281 Fourth Ave., 


New York City, 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


Yielding 6% and 614% 


SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
707 E. Main St., 


Randolph 1089 


Richmond, Va. 


STUART HALL 


STAUNTON, VA. 
1843 1923 


FORMERLY VIRGINIA FEMALE 
INSTITUTE 


girls’ school in Virginia— 
Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college prepara- 
tory courses. Loyal alumnae find here 
for their daughters the familiar atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement, com- 
bined with modern equipment and 
teaching methods. Supervised outdoor 


Oldest 


sports. For catalogue, address MRS. 
Hee Nes Luis; -cAvwise,. Box: Ps 


CAMPS AND TOURS — || 
CAMP COLTER 


JENNY JACKSON’S HOLE 

LAKE WYOMING 

Educational] and recreational camp, July 
and August. Swimming, fishing, hiking, 
riding, horse for each boy. Campfire sto- 
ries of John Colter, discoverer of Yellow- 
stone Park, and other pioneers, told by 
director, who is a fronti¢rsman of 35 
years’ experience. Tour of Yellowstone 
Park included. Illustrated booklet. 
Rev. R. S. Stringfellow. Blackfoot, idaho 


WHARTON CAMP 


On the Rappahannock River, near the Chesapeake 
Bay, almost surrounded by water, Fine fishing, 
bathing, lodging and eating, and an artesian well 
with a splendid flow of health-giving water. Write 
for booklet. 


H. M. WHAR TON 
224 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


“TODDSBURY.” 
Country Home, with Chaperone, Glouces- 
ter county, Va, for school girls 14 years 
and over. 
$10.00 a week, 
Reference, Rev. W. B. Lee. 
Address Mrs. W. S. Mott, “Toddsbury,” 
Nuttall P. O., Va. 


THE PROVINCIAL VACATION 
CAMP CONFERENCES 


of 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
ST. ANDREW 
for 
TRAINING SELECTED OLDER 
CHURCH BOYS (15 to 21) 
IN LEADERSHIP 


SEASON OF 1923 
Seven Camps 

Camp Houghteling—July 2-July 14 on 
Lake Amy Belle near Richfield, Wis. 
Jourt}. year. 

Camp Bonsall—July 2-July 14 on Big 
Elk Creek near Oxford, Chester Co., Pa 
Fourth year. 

Camp Tuttle—July 2-July 
Versailles, Mo. Third year. 

Camp Carleton—June 25-July 7 on Lake 
Erie near Buffalo, N. Y. Third year. 

Camp John Wood—July 23-August 4 
on Long Island Sound near Rocky Point, 
L. I. Second year. 

Camp Kirchhoffer—July 16-July 28 near 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. Second year. 

Camp Finney—July 16-July 28 in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains near Little Swit- 
zerland, N. Ci First year. 

Rates the same for each camp. 

Board and lodging, $15 for period; reg- 
istration, $2 additional. 

For further particulars write 
CHARLES CAIN, 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
Church House, 
202 S. 19th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


tok DEAFNESS 


A new efficient aid for deafness. No 
trouble to use; can be used continuously; 
no batteries; no cords; no headbands; 
no expense; {is inconspicuous, 

Dr. C. E STOKOB, 577 Central Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


14th near 


CAR SHELLS 


666 quickly relieves Colds, Constipation, 
Biliousness and Headaches. A fine 
Tonic. 
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A CHURCH IDEA 
— spreading like wildfire! 
Someone got the idea that Candy 
Mints would easily sell. Everyone 


agreed. So they called on Strong, Cobb & 
Company—bigmakersof best mints—who got 


up a new package — four flavors: Peppermint, 
Wintergreen, Cinnamon and Clove—put up 
in four boxes (80 rolls to a box), a total of 
320 5c rolls to a case. The Company calls it 


‘*22 MINTS” 
A case costs only $9, You sell 
the 320 rolls at 5c a roll. Total re- 


ceipts—$16. You thus make the big profit of 
$7 on a $9 investment! It’s no wonder this 
Church Idea is spreading like wildfire. Enthu- 
siastic endorsements of success sent on request. 


S. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
, everywhere! Youcan do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will ship 
youacase of “22 Mints’’—charges prepaid! 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 
223 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


XANTHINE? 


Restores a rey Hair to Its Natural Color 
VES. DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Vents the’hair from falling out 
US,IN, ITs EFFecrs 
For. es ISD Druggists; or Sent Direct by Mail 
TH INE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


SERVICE 


That’s what the Nation-Wide 
Campaignasked of you. 

Service—in your church, in 
your home, ia your business. 
That’s what you get when you 
buy your Furniture of Sydnor & 
Hundley. 

Service, and a price commenst- 
rate with that service. 


Sydnor & Hundley 


FURNITURD 
DRAPERIES 
RICHMOND, VA. 


OARPETS 


| 


| point? 
in your career.—Marden. 


~ 


=a Thoughts — 
For the Thoughtiul 


Goodness is the only investment that 
never fails.—Thoreau. 


The mother’s heart is the child’s 


schoolroom.—Selected. 


The less religion a Church has the 
more oyster soup it takes to run it. 


The world never organizes its peace; 
it only organizes its war. 


Night never becomes so dark but it 
merges into day. 


The man is usually in the right, who, 
when he is in the wrong—admits it. 


No man can speak for God except 
he to whom God has spoken.—Ex, 


Forget not to show love unto boys, 
for thereby some have entertained great 
men unawares. 


In morals, as in geometry, a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. 


He subjects himself to be seen as 
through a microscope who is caught in 
a fit of passion.—Lavater. 


You do not love anybody as you 
should love, if you hate anybody as 
you should not hate, 


It is almost as presumptuous to think 
you can do nothing as to think you can 


| do everything.—Phillips Brooks. 


Where is your giving up point, your 
breaking point, your turning back 
This will determine everything 


A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this 
coast, 
Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark, where he was 
lost, 
Weathered the gale. 
—Greek Epitaph. 


“When the Church sets itself to pray 
with the same seriousness and strength 
of purpose that it has devoted to other 
Christian efforts, it will see the King- 
dom of God come with power.” 


O, for the altar’s glowing coal, 

To touch my lips and fire my soul; 
To purge the sordid dross away, 

And pure as crystal make my clay. 
Then if a messenger He ask— 

A laborer for the hardest task— 
Through all my weakness and my fear 

Love shall reply, ‘‘Thy servant’s 

here.”’ 
—Doddridge. 


The only true man is he who acts 
according to moral compulsion. He has 
to do because he ought! So it is en- 
tirely true that Jesus became entirely 
free when He decided to go through 
Samaria because “He must needs.” A 
woman in distress of soul awaited His 
ministry there, and a whole towns fate 
hung in the balances. He achieved 
freedom, and joy too, in meeting His 
moral obligation. 


| Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


CHURCH ‘WINDOWS . 


AND 
“MEMORIALS IN: STAINED GLASS 
‘BRONZE AND MARBLE 


Jacobp Act Glass Company 


oy rats 44) 2700 St. Vincent Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. ° 


oy gisSLap’ 


56 W.8. STREET’ @] 


i MOSAIC- MARBLE «STONE: GRANITE |e 
CARVED: WOOD- *METAL ETC * ‘DMS 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 
266-268 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 
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Sacramental 


Wine 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Grape Wine 


Made expressly for use at 
the Communion Table 


Phone, Write or Call F 
Tel. Cortlandt 3001 


.Qevogae 


Address Either 
138 Fulton Street, New York City 
r Cellars, Ege Harbor,New Jersey 


Established 
1857 


TTS 
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Jon's 


OT Soy, 
Borax Iodine & Bran AP 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


on tired, tender, smarting, 
swollen, sweat 


aH 3 fl 


88 CENTS:-- ALL DRUGEISTS 
~\ THOMAS GILL SOAP COMPANY 
98) Merk Ave. Brooklyn, Now Verh 


ons Foor 


ON MARKET 80 Vaaps 


N 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every etror of man. 
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JOY IN RELIGION 


It is refreshing to catch now and then a clear sugges- 
tion that religion is not a matter of melancholy solemni- 
ties, as some would make it to be. There are always a 
large number of people who think it is a matter of ortho- 
dox propriety to see that religion in all its manifesta- 
tions should be kept as sober-faced as possible. Not long 
ago, in a Church we know of, an elderly communicant 
was horrified because the congregation laughed at some al- 
lusion in the children’s sermon. An audible ripple of 
amusement in a Church—whoever heard of such an im- 
pious breach of all proper conventions! The majority of 
us are a bit disposed to shake our heads at it. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, what are the ancestral memories and dim 
associations which are actually colouring the conception 
of God we hold? Shall we think of God as though we 
were thinking of Moloch, to be placated in a kind of grim 
silence? Or is Our God the God of the Lord Jesus, Whose 
religion was of such a kind that little children loved Him, 
and Who made the fresh spontaneity of a little child the 
type of the Kingdom of God? 

When a Church remembers the example of Jesus, it is 
in a fair way to make religion vital and beautiful. There 
is a great congregation in one of our American cities—we 
do not mention its name because we do not want to localize 
the ideal which ought to be appropriated everywhere— 
which has established a great tradition of heartiness and 
friendliness in its fellowship. We like the letter which 
its rector sent out a few days ago to its congregation and 
their friends concerning an outdoor party for all the peo- 
ple, which is to be held in the old square upon which 
the Church looks out. He entitles it, “God and a Good 
Time,” and this is what he says: 


“Tt has been thought in the past, and here and there in 
the present it is now thought, that there is something 
irreligious in having a good time. If Mr. Jones had lived 
some time ago, and had planned for a dance, a moving 
picture and a brass band to assist in making a gala night 
around the Church building, he would have been con- 
demned for it, instead. of being congratulated upon it, as 
in this matter of the Parish Party Tuesday evening. It is 
a great thing to have the Church teach the lesson very 
clearly—that religious people should have the happiest 
time of all people. Religion requires people to be healthy, 
intelligent, and decent, and its three-fold province includes 
body, mind, and spirit. It can be as much in evidence at 
a happy entertainment as at a sad accident, and people 
are wrong who seem to believe that piety and pleasure 
are mutually exclusive, though with a prevalent kind of 
piety I must admit it is more painful than pleasant. 

“TI love to see the little choir boys toss a ball and roll 
around in — Street just before Vespers on Sunday, 
then come in, wash up, and sing the service with that 
sobriety which annihilates the slightest suspicion of acro- 
batics. I would rather teach a good time in and about 
God’s House, ethan assist the notion that it can’t be had 
there, as the chief functions of a religious spirit are to be 
piously miserable, fearfully cringing and fatally formal. 
Let the bell ring, I say on Tuesday evening. Light the 
Church, open the doors and have some one play the organ 
and sing a hymn too, amid all the gaiety. For the whole 
reason of the party, with all the good time, the gaiety 
and the gladness, is St. ’s, and the God and Father 
of us all, Whom we worship there. 


If there were more Churches of this spirit, there would 
be more congregations who, as they came into Church 
on Sunday mornings, would understand the real meaning 
of the words, ‘“‘O come, let us worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness’ and ‘‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, we will go into the house of the Lord.” 


MORE REASONS FOR THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


When the next General Convention meets in New Or- 
leans in 1925, one of the most important considerations 
before the Church will be the opportunity—then once more 
made possible—to assume full membership in the Federal 
Council of the Churches. In Portland, after the House 
of Bishops had voted by an almost two to one majority for 
our entrance into the Council, and after the clergy had 
voted for it in the House of Deputies, the action failed 
by the fraction of one vote in the lay order. That failure 
was not without its compensation. It would have been a 
pity for our entrance into the Council to be by so narrow 
a margin that opponents might have been left uncon- 
vinced. We believe that at New Orleans we shall not 
only go into the Council, but shall go in with a vote so 
clear-cut and decisive as to leave no doubt about the 
Churech’s mind. The one thing needful is that between 
now and 1925, the Church should be put in possession of 
that information about the Council and its work which 
many Deputies in the hurried session at Portland did 
not possess. To know the truth about the Council is to 
destroy the hobgoblin fears which were paraded against 
it. To know the Council is to trust it and to recognize 
the sane reasonableness of affiliation with it. Rightly 


does Dr. Robert E. Speer, the President of the Council, 
say in his most recent report: 


“Surely there has never been a time when the world has 
presented so urgent a call for the greatest possible solidari- 
ty among all the forces that bear the name of Christ. The 
whole world today, as never before, is seeking unity. In 
spite of strife and selfishness men everywhere are looking 
wistfully for the true principle of fellowship by which a 
war-shattered world may find unity and peace. And the 
Christian Church has always claimed to possess the secret 
of the unity of mankind. It holds that in Jesus Christ, 
as the revelation of the one Father of all men, there is a 
deeper bond of unity than can elsewhere be found. It de- 
clares that in Him ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free’; that all the divisive bar- 
riers between nation and nation, race and race, class and 
class, can be transcended through the power of Christ. 
Lack of unity, then, among the Churches, which possess 
in common this one Gospel of salvation must always weaken 
their witness to the world. How can we expect the nations 
to turn from their divided and competitive state to interna- 
tional cooperation unless the Churches themselves, acknowl- 
edging one God, one Lord and Saviour, one Holy Spirit that 
guides them all, know how to exhibit the practical unity 
which is inseparable from their Gospel? 

“During the past year the work of the Federal Council 
of the Churches, created by the evangelical Churches of 
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America to meet this need for mutual counsel, united plan- 
ning and cooperative effort, has been, it is generally agreed, 
of greater service to the constituent Churches than in any 
previous period. It has been an indispensable manifesta- 
tion both of underlying unity of spirit and of the practical 
value of a still greater cooperation.’’ 


It may be remembered by those who were at Portland 
that one objection alleged against the Federal Council, and 
therefore against our affiliation with it, was that the pro- 
nouncements of its Social Service Department were unduly 
“radical.’”” One might have thought, from some of the 
discussion, that the Federal Council had assembled a 
group of secretaries whose chief delight was saying reck- 
less things on subjects of which they knew little. The 
truth is that the ministry of the Federal Council in the 
matter of social service has been most notably construc- 
tive. One clear paragraph rom Dr. Speer’s report will 
make that plain. No more effective recognition could 
be sought for or won than that which he records at the 
hands of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


Says Dr. Speer: 
“The work of the several denominations in social ser- 


vice has been greatly strengthened by their cooperation_ 
in the Federal Council. Special attention has been given. 
during the year to assisting Churches in dealing with. 
community problems, including child welfare and delin- 
quency. The many conferences held last spring in the- 
Far West and last winter in the South, on the relation 
of the Churches to the community, have developed more- 
effective programs for meeting community needs than any 
Church could do alone. The great need of pastors of all 
denominations for information concerning contemporary 
social questions has been met by the Federal Council’s- 
Research Department in a way that could not possibly 
be met by each denomination separately without great mul— 
tiplication of staff and expense. A single indication of 
the growing confidence in which this work is held is found. 
in the fact that the Research Department, in cooperation. 
with the National Catholic Welfare Council, was invited 
to edit a special number of the annals of the American: 
Academy of Political and Social Science on ‘Industrial Re- 
lations and the Churches.’ In this study and in other 
phases of work the assistance of several prominent em- 
ployers, economists and engineers has been given.” 


The Social-Service Department of the Council which. 
can be trusted by the Academy may well be trusted by the 
Churches, for help and enlightenment in our practical task. 
of building the Kingdom of God. 


A MATTER OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


We have a communication from the Diocese of Michi- 
gan which deals with a person, and a subject of such 
national prominence that we feel it should not be con- 
fined to one Diocese. The following letter has been sent 
out to all Church people in the Diocese of Michigan: 


The Bishop Williams Memorial Fund now totals $15,- 
000. We are confident that the slowness with which the 
fund is accumulating is not due to lack of interest, but 
rather because it is a tremendous task for the various com- 
mittee men to reach personally the entire membership of 
their parishes. The efforts of the committee must be 
supplemented by opportunity to contribute or pledge di- 
rectly to the Treasurer of the Executive Committee. 

It is proposed, to raise the fund by voluntary contribu- 
tions as a tribute to the memory of one who was the 
friend of all of us. It will be invested by the Trustees 
and the income used to take care of Mrs. Williams during 
her life. After her death, the principal will be placed in 
the Episcopal Fund of the Diocese. 

In view of the fact that but $15,000 of the $100,000 
has been pledged, the Executive Committee has determined 
to postpone the date for closing the fund until the entire 
amount has been raised. 

We are sending this letter to every Church family in 
the Diocese believing that each will want to have the 
opportunity of expressing their affection for Bishop Wil- 
liams and their appreciation of his large and unselfishly 


rendered service. 
If you. have not contributed something to the fund, wil} 
you not do so now directly to the Treasurer? 
For the General Committee, 
William T. Barbour, Chairman. 
Detroit, Michigan, May, 1923. 


The memory of Bishop Williams is so dear to so many 
people from coast to coast that we feel sure that the 
above appeal will be responded to by great numbers out-— 
side of his own Diocese. E 

While money can in no way do the work of a living: 
personality, especially of such a one as Bishop Williams, 
nevertheless, it is certainly inspiring to think of the efforts. 
of his life as being carried on after his departure through. 
the contributions of his friends. 

We wish the originators of this plan the success which 
they deserve, and have no doubt that ultimately the fund 
desired will be raised, although it may take some little 
time to get so large amount for a more or less loca? 
purpose, even though the personality behind the idea was 
a national figure. 

Contributions should be sent to Mr. R. McClelland Brady, 
2326 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

M.. 


A COMMENDABLE METHOD 


The following’ communication from the Diocese of 
Georgia seems to us so sensible and practical that we print 
it on this page, with a special commendation, hoping that 
it may thereby attract sufficient attention to induce the 
Church in other parts of the country to follow this ex- 
ample.~ We here quote the item referred to: 


“Anticinating that the publicity for the Diocesan Cen- 
tennial wovld reauire organized and systematic effort, the 
Publicity Department of the Diocese of Georgia made ar- 
rangements with the local committee of St. Paul’s Church, 
Augusta, where the Convention met, to handle publicity 
in a business-like way. The methods of the National De- 
partment used in Portland for the General Convention 
were adopted on a small scale. A press room was equipped 
with typewriters, etc., and there was a publicity staff of five 
acting as a ‘“‘source of news” for supplying the local re- 
porters with correct information of the proceedings of the 
several meetings of the Centennial. During the three 
days of the celebration the local press devoted thirty-seven 
columns of space to the Convention and attendant fea- 
tures, besides considerable advance publicity. In addition 
the denartment had an exhibit of Church publicity and 
advertising Diocesan and National Clipping books, and 


a table of free literature, including copies of the Church 
papers. 

A resolution adopted by the Convention recommended 
by the Executive Council authorizes the Nation-wide Cam- 
paign Department to print on the pledge cards for the next 
Every Member Canvass the inclusion of subscriptions for 
the Church at Work and a Diocesan Paper, the Diocese 
at present having no Diocesan paper. The promotion of 
the latter will be intrusted to the Publicity Department.’” 


No one outside of the staff of a Church paper realizes: 
the difficulties we have in getting news of diocesan activi- 


ties in shape to be used without either re-writing or ‘‘boil-— = 


ing down.” If the facilities above referred to are used by 
persons with some knowledge of journalistic work it would 
add enormously to the interest and efficiency of our Church 
papers. : 


The Church is only beginning to realize the value of 
publicity, and its inspirational value. We all work bet- 
ter for the knowledge of the fact that we are not alone 
in our respective fields, and are really members of “a 
mighty army.” ; 


a 


x. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS OF FAITH 


From the Address to the Convention of the Diocese of Central New York 


By the Right Reverend Charles Fiske, D. D 


Li was a wonderful thing that Jesus Christ did for re- 


ligion—nothing less than the rediscovery of God. We 

cannot read the New Testament without finding the 
wonder and surprise of that discovery on almost every 
page. Religion in Christ’s day had become formal, con- 
ventional, fixed and hard. The Hebrew regarded himself 
and his nation as the special favorite of God. God had 
indeed made -Israel His chosen people; but He had not 
chosen them out of favoritism nor to confer upon them a 
privilege to be selfishly grasped. He had chosen them 
that they might be His instruments and agents in bringing 
the knowledge of Himself to the world. They hugged 
their privilege to their own breasts. Pride in their calling 
made them hard and unsympathetic towards all who could 
not conform to their requirements. Even those who were 
tal__ful in their pérformance of the routine of worship 
lost its spirit. Are there not similar conditions today? 
God is lost now, as He was then, in ‘‘the maze of religious 
machinery.”’ 

And God was indeed lost then—wholly misunderstood. 
The Hebrews made Him even such an one as themselves. 
God had become a sort of Magnified Man sitting in the cen- 
ter of the universe, ruling things and judging people. There 
grew up a religion which made it more important to observe 
rules and keep feasts and fasts and follow customs and 


conform to ceremonies than to love and serve. God be- 
came cold, distant, unapproachable. 
Then Jesus Christ brought God back to men. Religion 


became fresh, real, wonderful, beautiful. God became 
near, human, friendly, approachable. A thrill came again 
into religion. Worship became devotion to a Person. Ser- 
vice became the glad labor of those who were fellow work- 
ers with God. The God of Jesus was Friend and Father; 
a Friend to be known, remembered, honored, into whose 
likeness men grow through companionship and intercourse; 
a Father who cares for His children and will do all that 
a Father can to win them to love and loyalty; a Father 
who comes forth to meet His returning children with for- 
giveness and pardon; one who goes out to seek and to 
save as a shepherd seeks the wandering sheep on the moun- 
tainside. In other words, God is like Christ; like Him as 
He walked with His Disciples through the fields and hills 
of Galilee; like Him as He talked with them in tbe inti- 
macy of daily life and slept with them under the stars; 
like Christ in His devotion to truth and right, no matter 
what it cost or in what it ended; like Christ as He led His 
friends in the path of duty; like Him as He sacrificed and 
suffered, that they might know and care; like Him in 
His gentleness and goodness, but like Him in His hatred 
of sin as well as in His love of sinners; like Christ in 
His presence and power—not the power of force which 
compels, but the power of love that wins and attracts. 

God is-like Christ. That is the essence of Christianity. 
It is not enough to say that Christ is God-like; no, God 
is Christ-like. ‘The heart of God is as the heart of Jesus.”’ 
That is our standing ground amid all the changes of time. 
That is our faith, though all things on earth shriek denial 
against it. That is the heart’s assurance amid life’s dark 
mysteries, when trials beset and sorrows befall us. That is 
our constant belief when wars ravage the earth, when social 
injustice ruins the souls of the poor, when the Heavens are 
as brass and the earth totters under our feet. 

God is like Christ. It is what He Himself said when He 
declared that those who had seen Him had seen the Father 
—and whoever recorded the words, they have in them the 
ring of truth. God is like Christ. That is what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke of the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. That is what 
another sacred writer meant, when he spoke of the God 
who in other times was made known through the prophets, 
but was now revealed in His Son, the Effulgence of the 
Father’s glory and the very Stamped Copy of His sub- 
stance. That is what St. John meant when he said that 
the life was manifested and that he had seen it and was bear 
ing witness and was showing unto men that eternal life 
which was with the Father and had now been manifested. 

_ “That which we have seen and heard,’ he writes “that 
which our eyes have looked upon and our hands have 
handled of the Word of Life, declare we unto you.’ There 
4s in the very words, as I repeat them, a gladness of surprise, 

a reverent astonishment, a breathless devotion, an awe and 
wonder that hushes and stills us. The God of Jesus is 
the only God we can really believe in. If God is not what 
Christ said He was, He ought to be—we can never again 
be content with anything less. Christ let men read down 


deep into His heart and then told them that God was 
just like Himself. He called on men to follow Him, to 
live His life, to think His thoughts after Him, to test by 
the beauty and glory they saw in Him every idea of God 
they had ever had, and to find in Him truth and life. 


The Sin of Theology. 


How comes it, then, that men have Minimized this cen- 
tral truth of the Christian religion? Because, just as Israel 
had pushed God far away, so Christian teachers, in pro- 
claiming Christ’s deity, made Him remote and unapproach- 
able. Because, just as the Hebrews had mistaken their 
calling, so Christian theologians became hardened to a dog- 
matic task and in the attempt to define Christ in exactly 
the right words, forgot sometimes to follow the God whom 
He revealed with reverence and humble sincerity. Be- 
cause of the hard and dogmatic way in which the truth was 
taught. There are two ways of teaching doctrine. It may 
be taught as a revelation leading to life, giving to life value 
and rich abundance; or it may be made a shibboleth to 
shut out all who cannot frame their lips to pronounce a 
test word aright... Doctrine may be concentrated into tab- 
loids of truth pestilent little pellets offered for spiritual 
health but thrust down one’s throat if not voluntarily ac- 
cepted—perhaps, therefore, bitter to the taste and repel- 
lent to the recipient. 

Moreover, the fact of Christ’s deity was emphasized at 
the expense of His humanity. The Christian faith is the 
treasure box of the riches of God. When I go to a safety 
vault to unlock my deposit box I need two keys. When we 
would unlock the treasure box of God’s truth, we need the 
key of Christ’s divinity, but we need also the key of His 
humanity. The faith of Christianity declares that Christ 
is not only perfectly God, but completely Man. He en- 
tered into human life to translate the thought of God into 
human language and the life of God into a human ex- 
ample. 

Men are essentially single-tracked in their road to 
thought. They usually see only one truth at a time. Theo- 
logians, keen on preserving the truth of Christ’s divinity, 
minimized His humanity. So there came the cry which 
was the characteristic note of the passing generation, “Back 
to Jesus’; back from creeds and councils, back from dog- 
mas and conciliar decrees, back to the Jesus Who lived 
among men. 


Behold Him now where He comes, 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds 
But the Christ of our hearts and homes, 
Our hopes and prayers and needs, 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken. 


We needed to be recalled to this truth. If I had time 
I could show you how the Church has again and again 
been recalled to it. The singular fact is, that the real battle 
of the Church has always been the struggle to maintain the 
reality of Christ’s humanity. In the early councils it 
was never as hard to define His deity as to safeguard the 
completeness of His humanity. Yet it was done success- 
fully, without diminution of His Godhead, and it must be 


done now. 


We needed, I say, to be recalled to the truth of Christ’s 
human life and example. The preaching and teaching of 
this truth has been very real and very moving. The life 
of Christ, as it has been pictured for us of recent years, 
has indeed a haunting beauty; it casts a spell upon the 
mind; it hushes the heart. We see Christ as we never 
saw Him before, in relation to the world’s life and the 
world’s need. We appreciate much in His words that 
had been forgotten. We find in His example inspiration 
that had been almost lost. The thought of His cross as 
the greatest act of heroism and self-sacrifice in history 
has made the world know Him, not simply as “Jesus, 
meek and gentle,” but as the “Strong Son of God.’’ We 
know now that He never came to make life easy; He came 
to make men strong and great. 


What Is Needed. 


Yes, it was needed, and it is all very beautiful. But it is 
not enough. We can never build a real and vital faith 
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on only a human Christ. We must see the value of Christ’s 
teaching, realize the worth and wonder of His example, 
know his solution of life’s problems, see the power of His 
human faith and love to set in order a confused and dis- 
tressed world; but we need more. Unless His voice is 
the voice of God, how can we know that His system will 
ever work? His teaching may be very beautiful, His life 
very wonderful, His thought of God very moving; but how 
can we be sure that He is not a dreamer whose dreams 
can never come true? Unless we have the conviction that 
His voice is the voice of God for us, His leadership can 
never be a sure leadership for all ages. 

More than that. What is our greatest need, the real 
hunger of our hearts? Is it not to know What God is like 
and be sure? If Christ is only a man, what does He know 
of God more than the rest of mankind? His thought of 
God is high and splendid because He was the best and 
noblest of men; but He may have been mistaken. In- 
deed, apart from the resurrection, which declared Him to 
be the Son of God with power, was not His life built upon 
a mistaken theory and therefore bound to end in failure? 
His faith would not stand the strain of contact with a 
rough world. He tried it out and it proved to be a mis- 
take—a glorious mistake, but a tragic one in its ending; 
a dream—a dream of beauty and splendor, but an impossi- 
ble dream, notwithstanding. 

No; it is one thing to have wonderful teaching about 
God; but it is another thing to have a Christ who speaks, 
and has a right to speak, with the authority of God. If 
His voice is not God’s voice, it cannot come to us with 
assurance. If His Cross is but the world’s worst tragedy, 
instead of God’s adventure for a lost race, the spring of hope 
is gone from our hearts. If His proferred forgiveness and 
help is not by God’s authority, we have heard but a swan 
song of gracious kindliness from a visionary lover of man- 
kind. If those who have seen Him have not seen the 
Father, then, nobody knows what God is like and nobody 
ever will know. I cannot see any stopping place between 
faith in Christ’s divinity and blank agnosticism. All this, 
of course, is no proof of what the Church proclaims. But 
neither is it a mere threatening gesture of protest. It is 
the solemn truth, expressed in a dilemma: Christ, or noth- 
ing; the certainty of God as Jesus proclaimed the Father, 
or blank uncertainty. I don’t want any God but the God 
of Jesus Christ, nor do you; and if we cannot be sure 
that Our Lord spake that which He knew and testified that 
which He had seen, we are all at sea again in our thought 
of God and I can find across the barren waste or waters 
no course to a safe harbor. * * * 

4d 
Beginning at the Home. 


I said that this charge was for the laity as well as for 
the clergy. Have we not discovered this in some of the 
words I have just read? If the lack of knowledge among 
the clergy runs back into the lack of religion in the home, 
if we can make clergymen only out of such material as 
your homes send, in the persons of your sons, to university 
and seminary halls, then with you laymen and laywomen 


rests the first responsibility for renewal and reform. 

May 1 make a very practical suggestion? Few of you. 
have family prayers and devotions of any sort. Even in 
the families of the clergy it is a forgotten custom if I 
am to judge by the rarity with which I am asked to con- 
duct such worship. Could you not begin with some simple 
family devotions? If you hesitate to begin because you 
have had experience of the possible conyentionality and 
stiff formality of such devotions in the home, could you 
not buy some popular life of Christ (such as that of Gio- 
vanni Papini, or the simpler volume of Paterson-Smythe) 
and every day have a chapter read in the family circle 
and privately by those who cannot be present at the com- 
mon reading? Then close with one short prayer, with 
only the Lord’s Prayer, if you will. If even that seems 
stilted and unreal you can at least talk about what you 
read of the Great Life. What we really need, above every- 
thing else, is in some way to make vivid again Christ’s life 
and teaching. Such vivid realization is itself an antidote 
for doubt. 

Nor can we exaggerate the importance of public wor- 
ship, if the pathway to faith is through a life lived close 
to Christ. Dr. Lacy, in a recent lecture on faith, reminded 
us that the Church is for religion what a social order is 
for civilization—it is an environment. Our difficulty now 
is that we have stepped outside the shelter of a general 
habit of religion and for that very reason lie open to every 
attack, because the spiritual life has not been nourished 
and strengthened for resistance. 

Let religion, then, begin its life anew in the family and 
strengthen itself through public worship. Gradually faith 
will grow. Gradually you will find it easier to talk natu- 
rally about religion. Gradually you will_be moved to ask 
also what religion can do for the community. Eventually, 
perhaps, you will ask what it can do for the nation and the 
world. For does not Christianity give the only hope of 
world order in place of our present world confusion? Ig 
it not the only hope of national life? Are we not growing 
stolidly selfish and self-seeking here in America, just be- 
cause we refused to do the work of Christ for the world 
when the war was over? It is not worth whilt now to 
renew mutual recriminations and attempt to distribute 
the blame, but is it not a fact that America has been sit- 
ting content with its privilege, just as Israel sat in days 


of old, instead of bringing to the world the knowledge of ~ 


God and the power of service in His name? You laymen 
can do something towards creating the public opinion which 
may lift us out of our selfish isolation. You won’t do it. 
however, unless you yourselves believe with all your heartg 
in Christ and Christ’s plan for the world. Do you so 
believe? If not, may some words of the many I have 
spoken today arouse you to the endeavor to know Him in 
truth. If you do believe, but with vagueness of faith, God 
give you grace to seek with all earnestness to know Christ 
better. God bring to your minds and hearts the Forgot- 
ten and Unappreciated Christ, Whose teaching is not for 
men alone, but for communities, and for the world, Who 
can do marvelous things if we but give Him free scope 
by really believing in His divine power. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
V. Is Labor Radical? 


By the Rev. F. Ernest Johnson 


URING a period of intense strife between employers 
D and workers such as that through which we have 

been passing, it is commonly heard that labor or- 
ganizations are essentially revolutionary and destructive 
in their aims. During the railroad shopmen’s strike, which 
is still continuing in some districts, the position was taken 
by many executives and widely supported in the press 
that the strike was ‘‘against the Government,’’ that is, 
essentially revolutionary. Of course, this was untrue, since 
the Transportation Act allows both the railroads and the 
workers to accept or reject a decision of the Railroad La- 
bor Board; the Pennsylvania Railroad is now availing it- 
self of the same privilege. But the accusation illustrated 
the tendency toward an easy use of strong epithets during 
a heated controversy. Equally untrue is the statement 
commonly made, that labor’s hostility to the use.of the 
injuncions in industrial disputes is essentially unpatriotic 
and disloyal. Resistance of an injunction granted by a 
lower court under conditions that other court decisions 


have declared unfair can hardly be called rebellion. The 
moral motives and the ultimate legal rights in the case 
must be taken into account before judgment can be pro- 
nounced. The Church has always maintained the right 
of resistance to civil authority on conscientious grounds. 
This would certainly apply in the case of a religious con- 
gregation which was denied the right to worship in its 
own way. It ought to be remembered, likewise, that la- 
bor’s occasional hostility to the forms of government may 
sometimes be dictated by a conviction that these forms 
are standing in the way of the spirit of liberty. _ 

The charge of radicalism is raised nowadays as a regu- 
lar part of any campaign against a labor organization. 
During the Denver tramway strike of 1920, a compara- 
tively orderly contest with the exception of the outbreaks 
precipitated by the presence of armed strike-breakers, it~ 
was widely advertised to the public of Denver that their 
city had become the Mecca of the most’ dangerous, venge- 
ful and destructive elements to be found in American in- 
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dustry. Even in the printers’ strike of 1921, which was 
not characterized by mass disturbances of any kind, a cer- 
tain employers’ organization sent out publicity charging 
dangerous radicalism against men who were conducting 
a regulation strike for a shorter working week. The cry 
of revolution must never be taken seriously without inves- 
tigation. 

As a matter of fact, radicalism in any organization is a 
matter of degree. Theoretically it is always possible for 
a body which has economic or political power in its hands 
to do drastic, unprecedented things. No such organization, 
whether of labor or of capital, is far from the possibility 
of radical action; just as it may be said that no com- 
munity is far from.mob violence, given a conducive psy- 
chological situation and a provocation, real or imagined. 
From labor’s point of view a syndicate of bankers which 
used its power to interrupt the normal processes of economic 
life in a community in order to further the open shop 
movement would be radical; it would be the financial form 
of “direct action.’’ This phrase does not denote a distinct 
type of action; rather it applies to any spontaneous resort 
to force, whether physical or economic. The strike has 
in it the elements of revolutionary action, and the same 
is true of the lockout. These mighty weapons may be 
employed in orderly fashion to attain ends commonly rec- 
ognized as just; or they may be used in a way that is 
subversive of orderly government. In the same sense it 
might be said that Congress is potentially a revolutionary 
body because it may at any time, and sometimes does, pass 
drastic, perhaps confiscatory, legislation. 

But there is a radical labor movement, or rather there 
are radical labor movements, properly so-called. As dis- 
tinguished from the economic conservatism and orthodoxy 
of the American Federation of Labor, there are labor 
groups that look upon themselves as instruments of a new 
order, as agents of ultimate radical social change. The first 
such organization that comes to one’s mind in America is 
the Industrial Workers of the World—I. W. W. It is an 
exponent of syndicalism—the organization of power in the 
community around industry rather than around the po- 
litical entity known as the State. It would substitute 
direct action for political action; its creed is sometimes 
called industrial socialism. The I. W. W. repudiates craft 
unionism and advocates industrial unionism, a doctrine 
that may, however, be held quite without reference to 
revolutionary aims. But obviously only an industrial form 
of unionism puts enough workers under a single control 
to threaten seriously the stoppage of an entire industry. 
And only this basis of organization lends itself to the revo- 
lutionary ideal of the ‘‘One Big Union’’ of which much is 
heard durivg violent labor controversy in certain indus- 
tries. Industrial unionism may be, often is, conservative, 
but it lends itself readily to drastic mass action. 

It must be recognized, however, that the radicalism of 
the I. W. W. is largely a temperamental matter and is 
fostered by the semi-disinherited status of its membership. 
These nomads of the industrial world—these modern Ish- 
maelites—acquire no vested interest in society and have 
given no hostages to fortune. Many of them have no 
semblance of a permanent home. They are adventurous 
spirits who carry, many of them, an ideal of working class 
amelioration, of a more abundant life for the last man 
down. The I, W. W. has to its credit the consistent at- 
tempt to organize the unskilled workers whom the larger 
eraft organizations have for the most part neglected. Yet 
the movement is without promise of great size or influence 
because its recruits are drawn from a class of workers 
whose size is limited; they are constantly being sucked up 
into the realm of stability and vested interest where they 
no-longer find expressive of their true attitude the pre- 
amble and slogan of the I. W. W.: ‘‘The working class 
and the employing class have nothing in common.” The 
possession of a permanent job and the ownership of a 
home are powerful deterrents from revolutionary tenden- 


cies. 

Moreover, it should be said that the I. W. W. has offi- 
cially denounced the practice of violence, whether on or 
off the job, asserting that “‘no principle was ever settled 
py such methods.” It is probable that the organization 
has never been guilty of a tithe of the depredations that 
have been charged against it. At the same time its frank 
aim is the complete overthrow of the present economic 
order. 

Much more important, however, than the I. W. W.— 
which is only a small storm cloud in the industrial sky— 
are the several powerful unions which have grown up in the 
last few years, particularly in the garment and textile 
trades, which have a strong working class psychology 
and which aim at ultimate and radical social change, These 
organizations are sometimes described by the term “the 
new unionism” because their aims are not confined to par- 
ticular improvements in wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, but to the attainment of an entirely new status by 
the working class. 
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Foremost among these are the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, an organization only a few years old, 
largely Jewish and confined almost entirely to a few large 
cities, particularly in New York, Chicago, Baltimore and 
Rochester. This organization, under the brilliant leader- 


ship of Sidney Hillman, a young Russian Jew, has gained 
a place of preeminence in the industry outranking the 
older “regular” organization in the A. F. and L.—the United 
Garment Workers of America. The Amalgamated enjoys 
during period of industrial peace a reputation for enter- 
prise, orderly participation in joint industrial control and 
fidelity to agreements. During a contest the preamble of 
their constitution is heralded from Dan to Beersheba as 
a slogan of attack upon the government. The fact is, the 
Amalgamated plainly declares that a ‘‘constant and un- 
ceasing”’ class-struggle is being waged in industry and that 
the proper aim of working class industrial organization is 
to ‘“‘put the organized working class in actual control of the 
system of production, and the working class will then be 
ready to take possession of it.” Strange to say, no one 
seems to take this declaration very seriously as a revolu- 
tionary threat, save during a controversy when it makes 
good campaign material. Perhaps this is because the em- 
phasis is upon making the working class ‘‘ready’’ to take 
possession of industry. The Amalgamated is strong on 
efficiency, competence, knowledge. There is no place in 
its theory for obstructive or destructive tactics. Mr. Hill- 
man once said, in effect, to a convention of his organiza- 
tion: Your officers recognize their duty to protect you, but 
if you think that they are going to protect you from work- 
ing, you are mistaken. 


The entrance of labor unions into banking on a large 
scale is a new and significant departure, but hardly of a 
revolutionary sort. In one sense, the advocacy of national- 
alization of coal mines to which a considerable part of the 
membership of the United Mine Workers are committed, 
and the “Plumb Plan” for Government ownership and 
joint control of the railroads, are radical proposals. They 
look in the direction of socialism. On the other hand, such 
proposals if adopted would no more enthrone ‘‘revolu- 
tionary’’ ideals than does government ownership of the mail 
service give a red tint to that drab regime. 


But what about ‘‘sabotage’’—the limitation of output, 
the occasional slowing down of machines, sewing of lett 
sleeves on to right shoulders and similar reprisal schemes 
of which labor organizations have been accused Broadly 
speaking, there is but one answer: ‘‘Guilty as charged.’’ But 
that answer explains nothing. From labor’s point of view, 
taking the movement as a whole, the limitation of output 
is simply a way of seeing to it, first, that the job doesn’t 
give out and, secondly, that some quality shail be main- 
tained between work done and compensation received. Of 
course this attitude is as unsound as it is vexing to the 
employer. But let us consider for a moment. Recall 
the industrial situation toward the close of the war when 
every nerve was stretched, and patriotic loyalty was trans- 
lated in the work shops into the one word, produce! Now, 
recall the situation immediately following the war when 
the wheels of industry stopped, glutted by goods that ner- 
vous hands had produced but the most skilful salesman- 
ship could not sell. This situation was brought on by 
the war, but it is in no sense peculiar to war periods. The 
recurring business cycles are notoriously characteristic of 
our industrial life. To the worker’s mind such experiences 
are a clear justification for limiting output. Not infre- 
quently they see the employer playing the same game, not 
maliciously, but because he, too, Knows no other way. 
It must also be recognized that the workers are constantly 
impressed by the disparity between what is in their pay 
envelopes and what is distributed in dividends. The fre- 
quent smallness of the margin of profit they do not ap- 
preciate. The all but universal practice of secrecy on the 
part of employers as to their costs and profits has created 
the general impression in the workers’ minds that “‘the 


company is rich.’’ The experience with ‘‘piece work’ has 
contributed to this same result. When production has 
run high, there has been a tendency for wage rates to 
go down. In spite of the fact that statistics of our national 
income show a deficit as compared with the normal re- 
quirements of a hundred million people, no way has been 
devised to give the workers themselves so great a stake 
in industry and so thorough an understanding of its pro- 
cesses that they will always do their best. 

But rarely indeed are obstructive and non-cooperative 


practices and attitudes on the part of labor an evidence 
of hostility to the existing industrial order. They do not 
constitute a conspiracy against capitalism; they have no 
political significance. The really radical unions are the 
least likely to employ such weapons. And as for the rank 
and file of American labor, it is conservative. No one 
knows this better than the leaders of radical move- 


ments. 
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By the Reverend Karl M. Block 


HOW ABOUT THE OLDER FOLK? 


ter: 
“J am not a ‘young person,’ so supposs I ought 
not to trouble you with questions. 

“In general, there seems to be so little sympathy for the 
perplexities which confront us older people, brought ahout 
by the changed, and continually changing conditions, that 
we find ourselves loath to speak of them, lest we be re- 
minded afresh how utterly unimportant and worthless we 
are. Sometimes I wonder if there is any place at all for 
us in the Church. 

“Please do not understand that I do not sympathize 
deeply with the doubts and questionings and gropings of 
the young mind—such is not the case, for I passed through 
too much of it myself not to be truly sympathetic. But, 
I do feel, a little more consideration and thought should 
be given by our leaders to those of us who seem to have 
been, or are in danger of being washed away from our 
moorings. 

“Surely, in Our Father’s eyes, one human soul in need 
of help is of as much importance as another—there must 
be no age limit or He is not the just God we believe Him 
to be. 

“How can we help questioning with alarm the increased 
emphasis which seems to be placed upon form irrespective 
of the spirit which accompanies it, even in the dear, con- 
servative Diocese of old Virginia? What are we to think 
of the Sunday picnics now so common even among Church 
members—has the Fourth Commandment been abrogated? 
Were our teachers wrong who taught us that our baptism 
and confirmation were very serious and important mat: 
ters, not to be entered upon or discussed lightly and un- 
thinkingly Has the extension of Christ’s Kingdom become 
such a trivial matter as to be unworthy of making sacrifices 
to extend it only by the work we may do while getting 
up dances, bazaars, oyster suppers, grab bags, etc.? 

“Does not Our Father’s promise made in the time of 
Malachi hold good today—‘Prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
Heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it’? ; 

“How can we help feeling sometimes in all the turmoil 
and confusion of thought that ‘the time has indeed come 
when there shall be false teachers among you who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
Who brought them, and bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction’? , 

“Ts not the ‘freedom’ we hear discussed so glibly in 
grave danger of degenerating into license? 

“T heard a minister recently in his sermon speak rather 
deprecatingly of the young people of today—I felt like say- 
ing, ‘My dear sir, I believe you are wrong—the young peo- 
ple are not to blame; they and their ways are the logical 
outcome of the raising (or lack of it) they have had; their 
lack of reverence for the Church and her teachings has 
first been taught them by older people.’ 

“Freedom cf thought, and questioning, yes, but never 
flippant discussion. 

“Pardon my long letter, [but can you not spare me a 
little corner of your page in the Southern Churchman to 
answer some of our questionings?”’ 


‘Toe: recently came to my desk the {following let- 


There are a number of matters referred to in this let- 
ter with which this page must not concern itself. But the 
evident earnestness of the writer demands at least a sym- 
pathetic consideration of some of the issues which the 
correspondent raises. First of all, we must recognize that 
conservatism, and if I may say it without offense, rigidity, 
are the inevitable results of the simple process of growing 
older. One does not need to be mid-Victorian or obscura- 
tist to admit frankly that the seriousness of life tends to 
develop, with the oncoming years, very sharp lines be- 
tween right and wrong, propriety and impropriety. The 
activities of youth are often like the antics of the gamboling 
lambs, indicative of healthy, normal development and an ex- 
uberance of animal spirits. Contact with youth indicates be- 
yond peradventure that many of those things to which we 
theoretically take exception in the life relationships of the 
adolescent, seem to be, on more mature scrutiny, healthy 
and progressive, albeit unconventional. For conventionality 
changes with each age, and youth has ever impressed ma- 
turity with a sense of anxiety. For example, the camaraderie 
which exists today is much to be desired over the unreal 
and fictitious formality of days gone by. The tomboy is 


almost invariably safe in her sex relationships. 

Interest in the young people is pathetically recent. If 
it has struck the Church like a still thunderbolt and para- 
lyzed other efforts so that we are focussing on the problem 
of our adolescents, we are certainly regarding an hitherto 
neglected field, and making an investment for the lack of 
which the Church of today is suffering cruelly. It is an 
age-long problem in the Church, how to divide among the 
different ages the totality of one’s efforts, but it is certainly 
an established principle that that portion of a far-flung 
battle line must needs be bulwarked and strengthened, 
upon which the enemy is making his most successful at- 
tack. : 

In the second place, the lounge lizard and the flapper 
are the noisiest but by no means the most numerous of 
our young people. Behind them is a great body of boys and 
girls who have a vision of service and a willingness to 
make a real sacrifice for the extension of the Master’s 
Kingdom, which shames the complacency and the cyni- 
cism of many of our Churchmen. One has the pro- 
foundest anxiety for any one struggling to articulate his 
faith so that it will become a functioning reality, a work- 
ing principle of life, which brings him that “‘peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,’ and makes him a bene- 
diction to his community and to posterity. But the effort 
of the Church for generations has been to bring a message 
of spiritual stimulation and comfort to the mature. Litera- 
ture is at hand sufficient to convince the receptive mind, and 
in almost every community there exists at least one unan- 
swerable apologetic—the converted man or the converted 
woman. 

Certainly fundamental piety such as illumined the lives 
of those saints of old in the Diocese of Virginia does not 
adhere necessarily in the expression or the denial of ritual 
in worship. One must be careful to exercise sweet reason- 
ableness before he imputes to one pharasaism, on the 
basis of the expressional side cf his worship. 

All deplore methods of Church support which are un- 
worthy of the character and genius of our religion. No one 
asks for the establishment of a Continental Sunday, but 
the Sabbath was made for man, and the Fourth Command- 
ment has a temporary as well as an eternal character. It 
may be true, as has been claimed, that ‘‘the Upper Room 
has become the supper room,’’ but there is a sacramental 
value in breaking bread together which is not a new dis- 
covery but dates at least from the Apostolic Church. 

The young people are much better informed in science 
and philosophy than any former generation. The moving 
picture, the modern magazine, radio, the aeroplane and the 
like have brought the world to our very doors. The adoles- 
cent today is trying to find himself, but he cannot do so 
without finding God, in Whose image he is made, and 
Jesus Christ, Whose challenge to surrender he must eventu- 
ally accept. From whatever point he starts, the Church 
profoundly believes his quest will be rewarded, if he is 
open-minded and open-hearted, persistent and sincere. The 
young people have been slandered and dissected and sobbed 
over until some have been driven into revolt. The obli- 
gation rests upon the Church to be patient and sympa- 
thetic; to exercise the same faith in human nature and 
in the eternal purposes of God which characterized her — 
Divine Founder. Our Lord chose for His Disciples men 
who could not possibly have had the approval of the Church 
of their own day. The most volatile, impulsive and auda- 
cious became the truest disciples, under the discipline of 
One Who had a passion for personality. Simon Peter had 
the electric vehemence of a child; James and John were 
called ‘‘sons of thunder’; Simon the Zealot was certainly — 
a socialist, if not an anarchist, and Saul of Tarsus was 
a spiritual volcano. Jesus chose such untamed spirits 
to revolutionize the world. At least the germs of all these 
characteristics are found in adolescence. Radicals are those: 
who try to get at the root of things, and the young people 
are the Church of the future. 

Having tried to champion the cause of the youth of to- 
day, permit me to say in closing that we are in a period 
of readjustment, when all of the institutions of man are 


being rigidly scrutinized. Please God, we shall find that 
the whimsicalities and eccentricities of youth are but the 
birth pangs of a more abundant service and a deeper con- 
secration than we have known hitherto. Our problem to- 
day is not with the sweet and wistful plea of such an one 
as this correspondent represents, but with the cynical, 
self-complacent, eminently respectable Churchman who has 
never given time or thought to a solution of this thrillin 

problem. ¥ 
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| Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 
ee 
THE REV. K. CAKY MUNTAGUL, Mditor.: 
MOUNTAIN NEWS. 

The current number of The Survey contains two articles 
bearing on conditions in our Southern mountains that we 
feel will be sufficiently interesting to justify our using 
them in full on this page: 


Progress in the Hills. 

(The gift of $1,000,000 and 16,000 acres of rich timber 
lantis, to establish a fund for the educational, agricultural 
and economic development of the mountain counties of east- 
ern Kentucky, was recently announced. E. O. Robinson, 
the donor, has entrusted the fund to the University of 
Kentucky for administration. We asked Miss Pettit, who 
with Miss May Stone of the Hindman Settlement School 
led the way into the hills years ago, and who now guides 
the work of the Pine Mountain School, to sketch the out- 
lines of the present need and opportunity along Greasy 
Creek and Laurel and in the other isolated little valleys 
where her neighbors live.) 

Twenty-four years ago this May I spent a month walk- 
ing from the Virginia Mountains across into a remote part 
of the Kentucky Mountains, visiting every house. This last 
statement is not strictly true, for often we found a house 
empty, and the entire family at work in the fields. There 
Was no railroad within fifty miles and the old-fashioned 
life of a pioneer farmer was the only kind. This was 
unbelievably simple and primitive. We met some men and 
women who had never been to the county seat, only a few 
miles away. Few houses had any windows, they were no 
sheets, feuds still raged, and every man, carrying his own 
pistol, was a law unto himself. He had to right his own 
wrongs, if they were righted. Contact with the outside 
world came only through an occasional traveling preacher, 
an outsider interested in coal or timber, or a lawyer who 
was examining titles. We stayed overnight wherever we 
happened to be when dark came. People did not always 
know what we meant when we asked to have prayers, 
but in the morning, when we asked the price of lodging, 
the invariable reply was, ‘“‘Nothing but a promise to come 
again and stay longer.” 

This May day finds a great change on the far side of 
the mountain from the railroad—a change for better and 
for worse. A settlement school has heen here for ter 
years. Significant of its work are better homes, some of 
them provided with cellars, some of them with a two- 
sheet standard, and with well-cooked food, chosen with 
a regard to its value. The improvement in the health 
of the babies is especially noticeable. Many schools are 
provided now with toilets and the older children are 
learning how to take better care of themselves and are 
being helped in this by medical examination and care. At 
the settlement schools is a stone Church, the only Church 
building for many miles along the mountain. 

On the other side, the changes are many of them for the 
worse. Every few miles up the river, the train stops 
at little mining towns. At most of them, sanitary condi- 
tions and water supply are deplorable. For the old life of 
outdoor toil with its freedom and independence, the new 
industrial order has little to offer. There are as a rule 
no playgrouns, no gardens, no Churches, sometimes no 
schools, but there is a commissary, where finery and canned 
food may be bought. A neighbor of ours who had been 
over to visit a married daughter in a mining camp, said: 
“They don’t do no work; they think they’ve got to have 
7em a hired girl, and a new silk dress before the one 
they’ve got is worn out.’ -The young girl who washes 
dishes in a boarding house in the mining camp for $25 a 
month, a sum of money which her father probably would 
not have collected in six months, walks back across the 
mountain to visit her lonely little home on the steep hill- 
side, chewing gum and wearing high-heeled, patent leather 
shoes and a silk dress, and afflicted with a venereal dis- 
ease which was unknown a generation ago. 

The industrial change has to be met squarely, but the 
deterioration it has brought could be offset if each mining 
camp had a center for all sorts of settlement activities. 
These might be managed by the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. 
W. GC. A. or health organizations. Better teachers must 
be found for the country schools. Industrial training is 
needed both in country schools and in special schools. 
Church organizations should see ts it that the men they 
send into the mountains are practical Christians rather 
‘than theologians. Just as everywhere else, there is’ need 


Schools where mountain farmers may be practically 
helped are greatly needed. The old method of cutting down 
a forest tract for raising a crop can no longer be followed, 
the land is so nearly gone; and the farmers must learn 
to terrace their denuded hillsides and conserve the soil. 
A movement for reforesting sections of the mountains 
which have already been cut contrary to modern forestry 
regulations should be inaugurated. More and more, the 
remote sections will be confronted with changed industrial 
conditions, which can be met with less loss if the people 
are prepared with better education, knowledge of better 
living conditions, and higher ideals for their children. 

The greatest need of the mountains is for contact with 
the right people. In twenty-eight years I have seen many 
splendid, well-equipped workers, who loved to live among 
the mountain people, leave this country because they could 
not afford to stay. If workers here could be assured of a 
pension, or have an adequate salary from which to set aside 
something for old age, the immense value of steady, friendly 
relations would be secured. Few city-trained social work- 
ers can qualify for mountain work, because of our different 
approach. Nothing can ever be so significant for the 
mountain people as constant, quiet contact with friends 
and teachers—living amoug them—who have wider ex- 
perience and who are modifying day after day, in unno- 
ticed ways, the ideas and standards of the mountains, 


Rural Dental Clinics. 

McDowell County, West Virginia, has the first county- 
wide free dental clinic in the United States, established 
seven years ago by vote of the people of the county and 
supported by a tax which the county court levies upon 
all assessable property. The tax at first was at the rate of 
seven cents on each one hundred dollars of the assessed 
valuation of property; it is now reduced to five cents. The 
sheriff of the county collects the tax and pays it out upon 
orders of the county court, as he does all other public 
funds. The county dental clinic is on exactly the same 
basis as to financial support as are the public schools, and 
in its seven years of operation the people have come to 
look upon it in very much the same manner that they 
look upon the public schools, an enterprise for the general 
welfare, supported bv the people as a whole. 

McDowell County has a population of about 75,000. It 
is in the heart of the Pocahontas coal fields. The domi- 
nant industry is the coal industry, and therefore the large 
majority of the people live in mining camns, although 
there are several residential towns and one city. Possibly 
from twenty per cent to twenty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation is rural—that is, agricultural—while most of the 
county would be classed by the federal government as rural. 
Whether the district is rural, mining or residential, there 
is no difference in the effect of the dental clinic. Every 
child has his teeth examined and, if necessary, treated once 
each year. 

The work of the clinic is under the supervision of a 
County Dental Director, who is employed by the county 
court and whose salary is paid out of the public funds of 
the county. He is authorized to employ as many dental 
surgeons and dental hygienists as the volume of the work 
may demand. Their salaries and equipment are likewise 
provided for out of the public funds. This equipment 
consists of regular dental outfits such as any private dentist 
would have and a certain number of portable outfits which 
may be transported from one place to another, as the need 
requires. In the larger grade schools a room is found 
where a dental outfit is permanently installed, and all new 
buildings have provided a dental clinic room at the time 
of constructing the building. In the smaller grade schools 
a regular dental outfit is installed temporarily and then 
moved to another school of similar size, while in the coun- 
try schools a portable outfit is set up for a day or two, as 
may be necessary, and then the dentist, outfit and all are 
transported to the next school. These portable are car- 
ried in wagons, on sleds and not infrequently on horse- 
back. But not a single school is missed in any year. 

The dental clinic does not stop with merely repairing 
teeth. ach year the children’s mouths are carefully ex- 
amined and thei rteeth cleaned. The dentists and dental 
hygienists also examine throats, ears and nostrils and refer 
all cases which need treatment to the parents, calling their 
attention to diseased tonsils, adenoids, obstructed breath- 
ing, running ears and any other defects an dadvising them 
to consult their family physician or some competent spe- 
cialist: 

A school which scores one hundred per cent healthy 
mouths gets a half-holiday and this small award has an 
excellent influence in securing the full effects of the dental 
clinic’s service. In some cases where a few of the chil- 
dren resisted dental treatment the other children persuaded 
the recalcitrants to have their teeth treated in order to 
make the school score perfect. Children who were ab- 
sent when the dentists were at their school have traveled 


‘several miles to the nearest county dentist in order to 


bring up the school score to one hundred per cent and 


ee ight offi t foree the ‘“‘pistol-toting’’ and pro- : 
*: for the right officers to en Dp gs p thereby receive the half-holiday. 
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“For Distinguished Service in Human 
Effort.’’ 


The Class of 1889 of Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Mines once every three 
years awards to one of the graduates 
of the school a medal ‘‘for distinguished 
service in human effort.” This year 
a number of men highly distinguished 
for their work in scientific research or 
practice were considered for the award, 
but the committee’s choice fell upon 
the Rev, J. A. Staunton, Jr., of Sagada, 
a graduate of the School of Mines in the 
Class of 1887, for his eminent achieve- 
ments in “human engineering.’’ Be- 
sides members of the Class of 1889 
several of Mr. Staunton’s classmates 
were present at the meeting on May 9 
when the award was made, and all 
were much interested in hearing him 
tell of his mission work. The medal 
is usually awarded on Commencement 
Day, but was presented earlier this year 
as Mr. Staunton is shortly returning 
to his field. 

Pages 146 and 147 in ‘‘The Story of 
the Program’’ will refresh the memory 
in regard to the work at Sagada. 
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The Virginia Theological Seminary Cen- | 


tennial and Commencement. 


The centennial celebration and the 
commencement of the Virginia Semi- 
mary will be held June 6, 7 and 8. On 
Wednesday, June 6, the centennial 
speakers will be the Rt. Rev. William 
Cabell Brown, D. D., Bishop of Vir- 
ginia; the Rev. George G. Bartlett, D. 
D., Dean of the Philadelphia Divinity 
‘School; the Rev. Edward L. Goodwin, 
D. D., Historiographer of the Diocese 
of Virginia; the Rev. Carl E. Grammer, 
Ss. TT. D., Rector of St. Stephen’s 
‘Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. Berry- 
man Green, D. D., Dean of the Semi- 
nary. The missionary preacher Wed- 
nesday evening will be the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur S. Lloyd, D. D., Bishop Suffra- 
gan of New York. Lunch for all visi- 
tors at one o’clock. 

On Thursday, commencement day, 
the Rev. M. W. Dewart, D. D., rector 
of Christ Church, Baltimore, will make 
the address to the graduating class. 
The Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, D. D., 
Bishop of Southern Virginia, will ad: 
dress the Alumni on his reminiscences 
of the Alumni of the-Seminary. The 
business meeting of the Alumni will 
follow. Alumni dinner with a few brief 
addresses at two o’clock. 

On Friday there will be the Ordina- 
tion Service, with the Rev. Karl M. 
Block, B. D., rector St. John’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va., as the preacher. 


Meeting. of the Department of Missions. 


The Department of Missions of the 
National Council, meeting in New York 
City on May 1, 1923, was reminded 
of the fact that this day was the fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop Tuttle. A Minute on his life 
and work was adopted. 

The President announced receipt of 
a letter from the Bishop of Shanghai, 
stating that they were proceeding with 
the erection of an infirmary for St. 
Mary’s Hall, and that the money neces- 
sary for this was already in hand. 

The Committee on Literature for the 
Blind reported that it had had two hun- 
dred copies of ‘‘The Litany’ embossed 
in Revised Braille, and that it recom- 
mended embossing two hundred copies 
of “The Episcopal Church” by Bishop 
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Church Intelligence | 
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Gailor, in the same way. 

The Executive Secretary was in- 
structed to attend the biennial meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council to be held in Oxford, England, 
UL yao de ee 2S. 

The following missionaries were ap- 
pointed: 

East Carolina—Miss Florence Belle 
Huband, as United Thank Offering 
Worker. 

Lexington—Mrs. Adelaide Crockett 
Somes, as United Thank . Offering 
Worker. 

Nevada—Mrs. Everitt T. Jones, 
United Thank Offering Worker. 

Salira—Miss Eleanor Ridgway, for- 
merly of Alaska, as United Thank Of- 
fering Worker. 

Southwestern Virginia—Miss Mar- 
garetha Williamson, as United Thank 
Offering Worker. 

Brazil—Mr. Davis Miller Driver. 

Cuba—Mr. Arthur Jiames Mackie. 


ES ES 


A Tribute to Bishop Tuttle. 


as 


Among the many beautiful reso- 
lutions passed in regard to Bishop 
Tuttle’s death is the following, 
transmitted through Bishop Burle- 
son to Bishop Gailor: 


Mission, So. Dak., 
Trinity Chapel, 
April 29, 1923. 
Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, S. T. D. 
Bishop, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Our Dear Bishop, 

The Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity of Trinity Chapel held a meet- 
ing at Henry Turkey on 26th day of 
April, 1923. <A revolution was pass 
at this meeting. That we extend our 
deep sorrow over the death of Pre- 
siding Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle. We 
wish to ask you to present this our 
wishes to proper person or persons 
through you, That it shall be known 
that us poor Indians. We remember 
him in our poor prayers well done 
and, faithful servant of God. 

Please forward this Revolution for 
us. 

We are remain as your faithful 
friends. 

Morris W. Janis, 

President of Trinity Chapel 

Robert Driving Hawk, 
Sec’y. 


Philippines—Miss Frances R. Fletch- 
er, as teacher, under the United Thank 
Offering; Miss Elizabeth Wiltberger Col- 
laday, and Miss Pearl Susan Hamlin. 

Ankiing—Miss Emma, Louise Cum- 
mings, as nurse. 

Hankow—Dr. Alice May Barlow 
Brown and Miss Ann B. Mundelein, both 
United Thank Offering Workers. 

Liberia—Miss Marion Mitchell Kirk, 
as nurse, 

Shanghai—Miss Louise Jamieson 
Duncan for work in St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Shanghai. Also Miss Helen Braine 
Wilson and Miss Rachael Woodward, as 
teachers, under the United Thank Of- 
fering. 

Tokyo—Reyv. H. C. Spackman, now 
employed in the field; Miss Bessie O. 
Lewis, as teacher; and Mr. Ernest W. 
Foote, as Treasurer of the Mission and 
teacher at St. Paul’s University. 

The following missionaries were em- 
ployed in the field: 

Foreign-born American Division— 
Rey. Kalman Toth, for work in Hunga- 
rian Church at Kreischerville, N. Y., 


‘and the Rev. Simon Yonan, for Assyrian 
Work. 

Philippines—Mr, Whitaker, as Su- 
perintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, Ma- 
nila. 

Virgin Islands—Rey. George A. Grif- 
fiths, at Christiansted. 

Tokyo—Miss Juliette Parmentier, as” 
nurse at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

The Department had the pleasure of 
a personal visit from the Rev. F. E. 
Lund, our missionary in Wuhu, Dis- 
trict of Anking. Mr. Lund showed 
maps and photographs of the splendid 
work he has helped to build up in that 
city. He purchased property some 
years ago for less than $500, which 
is now worth over $100,000. He stated 
that it would be necessary to purchase 
a small additional tract near the pub- 
lic highway in order to protect the prop- 
erty we already hold. If this property 
could be purchased at a cost of $7,000 
and filled in, it could be rented for 
a substantial sum, and help toward the 
attainment of self-support for his mis- 
sion station, which is his ambition. The 
Department was unable to provide funds 
for this purpose or for the enlargement | 
of St. James’ High School, Wuhu, but 
expressed the hope that both projects 
may be realized by gifts from those 
who appreciate effective work such ag 
Mr. Lund has done. 


An Interesting Publication. 

No. 3 of the National Student Coun- 
cil Bulletin has appeared, devoted 
chiefly to the subject of club houses 
for Church students at colleges and 
universities. It contains also reports 
of three provincial student conferences 
held this spring, and news items from 
twenty-two educational centers. Every 
; Church student, in any educational in- 
| stitution, should be familiar with this 
publication, to be obtained from 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, and any 
persons who are acquainted with stu- 


dents will help by calling their atten- 
tion to the Bulletin. 


WASHINGTON. 


Memorial Minute to Bishop Harding, 
Adopted by the Cathedral Chapter, 
May 9, A. D., 1923. 


“He was not, for God took him,” 
‘may well be written concerning our 
beloved Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Harding, D. D., LL.D. It was but a 
brief space ago that he presided over 
this body, disclosing all his wonted 
enthusiasm and unfailing interest in 
the large concerns of the Cathedral 
and its contemplated plans. © Uninter- 
rupted by a protracted illness, but con- 
scious of impaired health, he worked 
on persistently to the end. As the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Washington, 
he carried his office with befitting dig- 
nity, but with marked humility. As 
a chief shepherd of souls, he regarded 
himself as the servant of all men, ana 
in the multifarious duties that de- 
volved upon him, he never sought to 
spare himself, or to lay upon others 
obligations that he himself could carry. 

Coming to the episcopate at a time 
when the Cathedral project was in its 
early stages, he had the vision to see 
its great possibilities as the witness 
and symbol of the spiritual ideals of 
the nation. Immediately, he set him- 
self to the task of carrying forward the 
work so nobly begun by his honored 
predecessor, Bishop Satterlee. Through- 
out the fourteen years of his episco- 
pate, while never neglecting or cur- 
tailing his manifold Diocesan duties, 
he gave loving thought and painstaking 
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service to the prosecution of the work 
of building the Cathedral. He con- 
ceived and carried out the plan of 
building the Bethlehem Chapel, as a 
memorial to the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Under his fostering care, the 


. apse was built, making more evident 


by its beauty and symmetry, the splen- 
dor of the Cathedral as designed, and 
only a year ago he saw the work un- 
dertaken to build a portion of the choir 
and to complete the foundations of the 
entire fabric. In all these undertak- 
ings, he disclosed courage and fore- 
sight, and it was with rejoicing ‘hat 
he saw the plans consummated, looking 
to the early completion of this great 
Cathedral Church in the Capital of the 
Nation. His last official act was in 
connection with these plans, and we 
believe the inspiration and encourage- 
ment ‘he lent to them must serve to 
hasten the day of their happy consum- 
mation. 

The members of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter place on record their unfailing 
affection for this noble servant of God. 
A man of deep piety, sensitively con- 
scientious in the discharge of his du- 
ties, finely loyal to the traditions ana 
ideals of his Church, his life was char- 
acterized by sweetness, simplicity and 
humility... The members of the Chap- 
ter of the Cathedral feel that in the 
passing of Bishop Harding, they have 
lost a cherished friend, a wise coun- 
sellor, a leader, and the Diocese at 
large, a faithful and consecrated Bishop 
of souls. . 


Special Council for Election of Bishop. 


At a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee, recently held, it was decided 
to call a meeting of the Convention of 
the Diocese of Washington on May 31, 
at Ascension Church, for the purpose 


of electing some one to succeed the 
Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, D. D., as 
Bishop of Washington. 

“Mhe Church Militant,’ which has 


been so successfully started and car- 
ried on by Commander Jewell during 
the last few years, and which filled the 
need of a Diocesan paper when there 
was no such organ in existence, has 
peen taken over by the Diocese of Wash- 
ington and will be operated as a Dio- 
eesan organ in the future. The paper 
will be under the government of a 
board of editors, which will in turn be 
under the general supervision of the 
The edi- 
torial staff will be as follows: The 
Rev. Thom Williamson, editor-in-chief; 
the Rev. Wm. H. Nes, editor for rural 
work; the Rev. Charles L. Monroe, edi- 


tor for missions and evangelism; the 
Rev. James Kirkpatrick, editor for 
Christian social service; the Rev. Da- 


vid R. Covell, editor for city missions; 
the Rev. James E. Freeman, associate 
editor; Mr. C. T. Jewell, editor for re- 
ligious education and business mana- 
ger; Mr. Byron §S. Adams, associate 
editor; Mr. D. W. Gall, news editor. 
Mr. C. T. Jewell will also be in charge 
of the central publicity office of the 


Diocese with office in Trinity Diocesan 


House. 


The Spring Mecting of the Laymen’s 
Service Association was held on Mon- 
day evening, May 7, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Rock Creek. Beside election 
of officers, other important business 
was transacted and the association lis- 
tened to an interesting address by Mr. 
Louis a Simon, president of the Juve- 
nile Protective Association, on the sub- 
“Big Brothers.”’ a Rigel DISS es 
Stock reported the progress made by 


the association in cooperating with the 


“Big Brother Moyement.”’ 


Open Air Services: In accordance 
with the custom of past years, the open 
air services at the Washington Cathe- 
dral were inaugurated on the Sunday 
after Ascension Day at four o’clock, 
when the preacher was the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, U. S. Army Chaplain at 
Fort Myer. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of St. Philip’s Church, Laurel, 
Md., was celebrated during the week of 
April 30, beginning with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion on Tuesday, 
May 1. Hach day thereafter was given 
over to the different organizations of 
the parish which planned social meet- 
ings, addresses, ete. 

Bishop Murray and Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, were both invited to be 
present at some of the meetings. 

M. M. W. 


DELAWARE. 


Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop. 


Diocesan Convention. 


By bringing the annual conventions 
of the Diocese, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and the Girls’ Friendly Society, alli 
within a period of four days, Bishop 
Cook more than tripled the interest 
and largely increased the attendance 
at each. 

The one hundred and thirty-eighth 
convention of Delaware met in St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, May 8 and 
9, opening with the Holy Communion 
celebrated by the Bishop and assisted 
by the clerical members of the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The Bishop’s address came first after 
luncheon, and received not only a close 
attention in the convention but also 
was published in full in the daily press 
and commented on editorially. He espe- 


cially stressed the Church Service 
League, but the work among young 
people, religious education, the 


Church’s Program and Church unity 
also were discussed. 

At five o’clock the Playhouse, Wil- 
mington’s largest auditorium, was filled 
with members of the convention, dele- 
gates to the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
children of the Church School Service 
League to witness Mrs. Hobart’s splen- 
pageant, “The Great Trail.’”’ This was 
given under the general direction of 
Mrs. Philip Cook, assisted by over eigh- 
ty members of the Diocese. The chief 
part, that of Mother Church, was taken 
by Mrs. William H. Laird. 

At seven o’clock the ball-room of 
the Hotel duPont was filled with peo- 
ple from all over Delaware and from 
every walk in life to enjoy the dinner 
given under the auspices of the Church 
Club and to hear addresses by the 
President of the National Council, 
Bishop Gailor, and Bishop Perry, of 
| Rhode Island. 

On Wednesday there were celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion in all 
the Churches in the city at 7:30 A. M. 

Morning Prayer was said by the depu- 
ties to the last Synod, after which the 
business session was resumed. Re- 
ports were made by the Standing Com- 
mittee, the Executive Council, the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Canons, and 
various special committees. All the re- 
ports indicated progress throughout the 
Diocese, with very large gains in par- 
ticular places. The Diocese is becom- 
ing consolidated, and a common life 
and purpose are developing rapidly. 

Among the advances made in the 
Department of Religious Eucation and 
Christian Social Service as reported by 
the Rev. R. W. Trapnell, chairman oz 
that Department, was the very success- 
ful Institute for Church School Work- 
ers, which has been conducted in Wil- 


mington and largely attended. The De- 
partment has also assisted in arranging 
for the Peninsular Summer School, 
which will be held this year for the 
first time in Delaware at Rehobotn 
Beach, June 24 to 29. A very attrac- 
tive program has been arranged and 
a capable faculty engaged. 

At the luncheon on Wednesday the 
Rey, Charles L. Pardee, D. D., Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American 
Church Building Fund Commission, 
made a clear and comprehensive ad- 
dress upon the work of the Commis: 
sion. 

The officers of the convention elected 
at the first session are: Secretary, Mr. 
John §. Grohe; assistants, the Rev. T. 


‘Getz Hill and Mr. Wm. B. Jester; treas- 


urer, Mr. Frederick Bringhurst; regis- 
trar, Professor Henry Hanby Hay; chan- 
cellor, Hon. Charles M. Curtis; trus- 
tee, Mr. Jefferson B. Foard; Standing 
Committee, the Rev. Messrs. Charles W, 
Clash, Benjamin F. Thompson, Rich- 
ard W. Trapnell; Mr. A. Felix duPont 
and Mr. Woodburn Martin; Delegates 
to the Provincial Synod, the Rev. 
Messrs. Charles W. Clash, F. Alan Par- 
sons, T. Getz Hill and Frederick M. 
Kirkus; Messrs. Wm. B. Jester, Sam- 
uel W. Elliott, Frank BH. Schoonover 


and S. Warren Hall; alternates, the 
Rev. Messrs. L. L. Williams, B.. F. 
Thompson, Charles A. Rantz, P. L. 


Donaghay, Messrs. Edmund 8. Hellings, 
James G. Bragdon and Prof. Henry Han- 
by Hay. 

The social entertainment by the par- 
ish of St. John’s was very cordial and 
complete. Mrs. Frederick Bringhurst 
was in charge of the entertainment in 
homes, and Mrs. Irenee duPont of the 
luncheons, and these ladies with their 
assistants provided for a very pleasant 
and comfortable session. The next con: 
vention will be held in Christ Church, 
Dover. 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary, which met 
in connection with the convention, 
opened Tuesday with a celebration of 
Holy Communion in St. John’s Church, 
by Bishop Cooke, who also preached 
the sermon. 

Reports of various committees were 
given and much important business 
transacted. Mrs. S. A. Phelps spoke on 
“The Church Service League.’’ ‘She 
was formerly the President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of New Jersey and 
is now the only woman member on 
the Commission for the Church Service 
League. 

The officers of the branch are: Hon. 
orary president, Mrs. C. L. McIlvaine; 
president, Mrs. John P. Saulsbury, Do- 
ver; vice-presidents, Miss Annie Spru- 
ance, Odessa; Mrs. Charles G. Pretty- 
man, Milford; secretary, Mrs. William 
H. Beacom; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Thomas Getz Hill, Smyrna; treasurer, 
Mrs, Macmillan Hoopes. 


A ogee Gd PE 


FLORIDA. 


Rt. Rev. E. G. Weed, D. D., Bishop. 


New Parish House Opened. 


The new Parish House of Holy Trini- 
ty Church, Gainesville, one of the finest 
in the state, was opened on Thursday 
evening, May 8. An informal and ap- 
propriate program was rendered. The 
rector, the Rev. Dr. R. B. Templeton, 
cordially welcomed those present and 
the beautiful old hymn, ‘‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ was sung by all. 

The new Parish House adjoins the 
beautiful stone structure of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, to which it is connected by 
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an archway. Planned and built under 
the personal supervision of Dr. Tem- 
pleton, the new building represents the 
latest ideas in architectural design, and 
contains twenty-two rooms, besides the 
auditorium, and will take care of the 
Sunday School, Guilds and all other 
organizations in the Church. 

All class rooms open directly into 
the auditorium giving a clear and unob- 
structed view of the platform from evy- 
ery section of the building. 

The Sunday-school rooms are being 
furnished by the classes, while Hon. W. 
W. Hampton is furnishing the primary 
and kindergarten class rooms. 


GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Publicity Conference. 


A publicity conference, the third in 
the series of eight arranged by the Na- 
tional Department, was held in Savan- 
nah on May 8, and was conducted by 
the Rey. Robert F. Gibson, Executive 
Secretary of the Department. Accotc- 
panying Mr. Gibson was Mr. William 
Hoster, Director of the National News 
Bureau. Those who attended the Con- 
ference were representative of the Dio- 
cese of Atlanta, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. The arrangements 
were in charge of Miss Edith D. John- 
ston, Publicity Director of the Diocese 
of Georgia. The Bishop of the Diocese 
was unavoidably absent from the city, 
as he was fulfilling an appointment on 
that date for the Bishop of Florida. 
The conference was held in Christ 
Church, and opened with a celebration 
of the Holy Communion at 9:30 A. M. 
A business session followed this service, 
and continued until 1:30 o’clock, when 
there was an adjournment for lunch, 
and at three o’clock the:delegates met 
agains Uuntie:6. 2 Me- At 3862 Pai a 
united service of the four parishes was 
held in Christ Church, and following 
a brief service, Mr. Gibson gave an ad- 
dress on Church Publicity. The topics 
considered at the business sessions were 
those sent out by Mr. Gibson in the 
agenda and included Diocesan Publici- 
ty Organization, Program and Budget, 
and Papers; Correspondents of National 


News Bureau, Advertising, The 
Church at Work, and Second 
Class Mailing Privileges and 
Subscriptions on Pledge Cards. At the 


luncheon hour the National Officers and 
the visiting delegates were guests of 
the Diocesan Department at the Colo- 
nial Lunch Room, which is operated by 
the Parish of Christ Church. 

1D IDS Ae 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. PD., Suffragan. 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan. 


The Diocesan Convention. 


The Annual Convention of the Dio-' 


cese opened on Tuesday, May 8, in Sy- 
nod House. In his address Bishop 
Manning said in part: 

“Not many of us, I think, would be 
willing to describe ourselves as either 
Fundamentalists or Modernists in the 
common acceptation. of those terms, 
though, if we wish to do so, it is our 
right. Most of us, I think, believe that 
we are standing for something which 
is larger than either of these positions 
as popularly understood and which in- 
cludes that which is true in each of 
them. 

“We stand for the faith as held and 


the ages since the day in which our|and services in grading, cutting and 


Lord Jesus rose from the dead. 

“We stand for the Gospel of Our Lord 
and Saviour as this Church has received 
the same, and we find nothing in this 
faith which contradicts or denies or 
conflicts with the rights of reason. 

“We find nothing in the Christian 
faith which conflicts with the scientific 
theory of evolution, but on the con- 
trary this theory as to the powers of 
creation seems to us to bring into 
clearer view both the majesty of the 
Creator and the glory of His revela- 
tion of Himself in the incarnation, 

“We who have been called to the 
work of the ministry have pledged our- 


‘selves to teach and preach the Gospel 


of Jesus Christ as this Church has re- 


ceived the same. But this is no re- 
striction upon. our liberty. It places 
no fetters upon our thought. It is not 


an obligation imposed upon us, but one 
which we have voluntarily assumed be- 


cause it is in accord with our deepest | 


faith and conviction.”’ 

Throughout the address the applause 
was frequent, and at the close it 
lasted several moments—far beyond the 
ordinary time of cheering, and was 
most demonstrative. 

A feature of the first day was the 
resolution felicitating the Rev. Dr. 


Henry Mottet who this year completes | 
fifty years as rector of the Church of, 
'chanan, where he formerly served as 


the Holy Communion. He hopes to 
erect a Church House as a lasting and 
useful memorial of this long service.’ 
Reports of the Diocesan organiza- 
tions, the City Mission Society, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Daughters of the 
King, Girls Friendly, and others showed 
all to be active and to have done larger 
work last year than ever. At this writ- 
ing there is before the Governor of 
New York a repeal of the state law 
providing for the enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment. There was a 
heated debate in the Convention over 
a resolution asking the Governor to 
veto the measure. From every part of 
the 
called upon the Governor to veto it. 
In the Convention, after the debate had 
waxed warm for some time, Bishop 
Manning left the chair and spoke for 
the resolution. He said the Empire State 
cannot afford Jegally to act against en- 
forcement of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Convention asked 
Governor Smith to veto the repeal, and 


permit the enforcement law to stand. 
The Convention went on record as 
favoring the service of women as war- 
dens and vestrymen. A permissive bill 
is to be prepared to offer in the legis- 
lature next year, but it is required that 
the other Dioceses in the state join 
New York. The Rev. Dr. Milo H. Gates 
and George Zabriskie were chosen the 
new members of the Standing Commit- 
tee, and the new trustees of the Ca- 
thedral were the Rev. Dr. Frank W. 
Crowder, the Rev. Dr. W. Russell 
Bowie, Edmund L. Baylies, Robert L. 
Gerry and Robert G. Hone. 
C. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D, D., Bishop. 


Anniversary Celebration at Grace 
Church, In Botetourt County. 


Twenty-nine years ago, May 2, 1894, 
the’ Rev. C. C. Randolph, rector of 
Woodville Parish in Botetourt County, 
presented to the Right Reverend A. M. 
Randolph, D. D., Bishop of Southern 
Virginia, for consecration, a Church to 
be known as Grace Church. 

This little Church was built by.the 
people of the neighborhood, members 


taught by the Catholic Church in all of all denominations giving their money 


state foremost newspapers have } 
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ithe special guests, 


hauling the lumber and stone and help- 
ing to construct the building. It was 
truly a labor of love because asked for 
by one who was truly loved of all who 
knew him. Previous to this time Mr. 
Randolph had been holding services in 
the Church of the Brethren in the 
same neighborhood. 

Since its consecration Grace Church 
has been always open every hour of 
the day for quiet prayer and every 
service possible has been held. In the 
Churchyard now rest from their la- 
bors some of those who were its first 
members. The average attendance is 


about fifty and on special days the 


building is crowded. 

Thus it was very fitting that Grace 
Church should invite her founder, build- 
er and former rector, now a resident 
of Richmond, Virginia, to be her guest 
for her twenty-ninth anniversary. 

A large gathering, together with the 
present minister-in-charge, the Rev. A. 
V. Colston, welcomed Mr. Randolph, 
who, with Mr. Colston, conducted Morn- 
ing Service and celebrated the Holy 
Communion. At one o’clock luncheon 
was served by the ladies of the neigh- 
borhood; one table being reserved for 
among whom was 
Deaconess Gibson, of Glasgow, Va. 

On Sunday morning, May 6, Mr, Ran- 
dolph also visited Trinity Church, Bu- 


rector for nineteen years, and con- 
ducted the service and preached. 


New Church at Bedford. 


The congregation of St. John’s Church 
at Bedford is making fine headway in 
the erection of a new house of wor- 
ship. Excavation is already well un- 
der way for the foundation of the build- 
ing, which will be of brick and will 
cost, exclusive of the value of the lot, 
approximately $30,000. It is planned 
to add in the next few years a parish 
house of about thirty-five by fifty feet, 
with class rooms, auditorium, ete. 

The new Church is being erected in 
a. splendid location, about a block dis- 
tant, and on the opposite side of the 
street, from the one which has been 
used for so many years past. The Rey. 
William A. Pearman is the present rec- 
tor of St. John’s. 


Bee 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, DK D., Bishop. 


Annual Meeting of Woman’s Auxiliary. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of 
the Virginia Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held in old St. George’s 
Church, Fredericksburg, on Tuesday 
to Thursday, May 2 to 4. The open- 
ing service was on Tuesday evening, 
at which the sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rev. William Cabell Brown, 
D. D., the Bishop of the Diocese. 

Other speakers during the meetings 


were Dr. Wm. C. Sturgis, Educational- 
Secretary of the Department of Mis- 


sions; the Rev. J. Armistead Welborn, 
of Japan; the Rey. R. Cary Montague, 
the Social Service Secretary of the Dio- 
cese, and the Rev. Frank S. Persons, 
II, Minister-in-Charge of the Mountain 
Work in Rockingham County, in this 
Diocese. A number of addresses were 
made also by workers in the different 
districts of the mountain work. 
Officers elected for the following year 
are as follows: ‘3 
President—Miss 
of Leesburg. : 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. J. Smith, of 
Berryville. 


Louisa T. Davis, 
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Secretary—Miss E. E. Winegar, 
Charlottesville. 
Assistant Secretary—Mrs, 
Johnson, of Alexandria. 

Treasurer—Mrs. George S. French, 
of Alexandria. - 

In the Junior Auxiliary meetings, 
Mrs. Miller, a graduate of the Recrea- 
tion School of Chicago, spoke of the 
need of activity in work with children, 
and how helpful the spirit of play and 
handwork could be in making the Jun- 
ior Auxiliary meetings interesting. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary will be held in Lees- 
burg, in May, 1924. 


of 
7ohn M. 


Monumental Church, Richmond, has 
recently been the scene of two inter- 
esting and unusual services. 

On the night of Wednesday, May 9, 
a special service was held to commemo- 
rate the one hundredth anniversary of 
“Home Sweet Home,’’ by John Howard 
Payne, who was at one time a member 
of the congregation of this Church. 
Appropriate and beautiful music was 
arranged by the choir, and ten-minute 
addresses made by the Rev. George P. 
Mayo, the Rev. Nelson P. Dae, and 
the Rev. R. Cary Montague, taking as 
their subjects, ‘Home,’ ‘“‘Our Home 
Many 


Land,” ‘‘Heaven Is Our Home.” 


former members of 
Church were present, 
large congregation. 

On Sunday night, May 13, the Rich- 
mond Nurses Club came to this Church 
for their annual service in memory- of 
the birthday of Florence Nightingale. 
Two hundred and twenty-three nurses 
were present, and made a beautiful and 
impressive sight as they marched in 
in their uniforms and caps. The Rey. 
R. Cary Montague delivered the ser- 
mon from the text, “I will seek that 
which was lost, and will bring again 
that which was driven away, and will 
bind up that which was broken, and 
will strengthen that which was sick.’’ 
Ezekiel 34, verse 16, 


Monumental 
making up a 


The Rev. Hugh W. Sublett, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Richmond, received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
course at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary (Southern Presbyterian) of Rich- 
mond, at the commencement of that 
institution on May 8. 

fy 

The address of the Diocesan Offices 
of the Diocese has been changed from 
400 Old Dominion Trust Building, Rich- 
mond, to The Mayo Memorial House, 
110 West Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Va. 


St. Mary’s-at-Hill, Hill, New Mexico. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Rt. Rev. F. B. Howden, D. D., Bishop. 


St. Mary’s-at-Hill. ‘ 


On May 2, 1920, the first service was 
held in Hill, New Mexico. Bishop How- 
den preached the sermon. Shortly. af- 
ter this, the Mission, St. Mary’s-at-Hill 
was organized, and regular services 
were held in the public school. On Oc- 
tober 3, 1921, the cornerstone was laid 
in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion. 

The following extract was taken from 
the Bishop’s Convocation address: 

“The project is noteworthy for at 
least two reasons: First, because it 
marks the building of the sixth Mis- 
sion Church in New Mexico under the 
leadership of Mr. Lewis, a record in 
the Domestic Mission Field, which I 
suspect has not been often surpased; 
and second, because it has been made 
possible largely through a small but 
devoted band of people, in a purely 
rural community, giving themselves 
‘with unstinted determination to erect 
a House of God.’’ 

St. Mary’s-at-Hill has been paid. for, 
and will be consecrated soon. It is 
located in the beautiful Mesilla Valley, 
fifty-five miles north of El Paso, on the 


state highway. Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lee Hill, of Wheeling, W. Va., contri- 
buted largely to the building of the 
Church. Bishop Howden says it is the 
most beautiful Church building in New 
Mexico. 


COLORADO. 


Rt. Rev. I. P. Johnson, D. D., Bishop. 
Rev. Fred Ingley, Coadjutor-elect. 


Inspiring Conference on Church Work 
in Colleges. 

A Conference on Church Work in 
Colleges was held in Denver on April 
14 and 15, with inspiring results. 
Thirty-two delegates were present, from 
seven collegiate institutions, of whom 
twenty-two were students, the others 
being clergy and teachers. Miss Hl- 
speth Rattle, a Wellesley graduate and 
a Y. W. GC. A. worker, is the member 
of the Diocesan Department of Reli- 
gious Education in charge of college 
work. She had visited all these col- 
leges before the conference, and pre- 
pared the way for it. The Rev. LeRoy 
S. Burroughs, student pastor at lowa 
State Agricultural College, was the 
chaplain and director of the confer- 
ence. 


As a result of it, a College Students’ 
Executive Committee has been elected, 
to confer with the Bishop on all mat- 
ters connected with college ministra- 
tions. A Students’ Conference is to be 
held at Evergreen, Colo., for five days 
in August. There are more than five 
hundred Church students in Colorado, 
and the Diocese is working towards the 
establishing of a student pastor to co- 
operate with the parish clergy in the 
various towns, in ministering to them. 
Although Colorado is as big as all New 
England, plus Indiana, its colleges are 
clustered in one part of the state. Such 
a student pastor could visit Denver Uni- 
versity, the University of Colorado, the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, the 
School of Mines, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Colorado College, and the Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, all within a 
radius of one hundred and forty miles. 
Oniy the Normal School at Gunnison 
is out of this circle. 

The newly appointed College Stu- 
dents’ Executive Committee is made 
up of one undergraduate representa- 
tive from each of the eight Colorado 
colleges, Miss Elspeth Rattle, and Bish- 
op Ingley, as president ex-officio. 

Its aim is to establish units in the 
various colleges, whose task is to be 


! personal solicitation among new stu- 


dents; personal friendly calls; informal 
social affairs; discussion groups on 
thought questions; advertising in col- 
lege handbook, etc.; and cooperation 
with the clergy. The social side is not 
to be over-stressed, as there are many 
other organizations able to provide 
this. 

Bishop Ingley said he regarded the 
Church students, away from their home 
parishes, as the Bishop’s own parochial 
family; and that this conference, con- 
sidering that group of Churchpeople is 
concerned, impressed him as the most 
momentous in the history of the Dio- 
cese. 

INA eG 


LOS ANGELES. 


Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D., Coadjutor- 


Boys’ Conference on the Ministry. 


A Conference on the Ministry for 
High School Boys is to be held at the 
Harvard School, Los Angeles, from 
July 5 to 10. The School will be 
modelled somewhat after St. Paul’s 
School Conference at Concord in 1922. 
Its purpose is not to urge boys to 
study for the Ministry, but to present 
the subject for their consideration as 
a possible life work. No emotional 
pressure is exerted, and no pledges are 
asked or desired. It is hoped that 
about one hundred boys will attend, 
representing several Dioceses on the Pa-’ 
cific Coast. 

This will be pre-eminently a Boys’ 
Conference—athletic events, group re- 
creation and “‘stunt” nights are to be 
featured. A group of the younger clergy 
have volunteered to act as counsellors, 
and St. Paul’s program will be largely 
followed. 

The boys from the various parishes 
are sent on nomination of the vestry, 
and board and lodging will be pro- 
vided for them at the School. The only 
expense attached to attending the Con- 
ference will be that of transportation, 
and it is hoped that this item will be 
cared for by the Vestry sending the 
boy. 

The Conference Committee is com- 
posed of the Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Ste- 
vens, D. D., Chairman; the Rev. Rob- 
ert B. Gooden, D. D., the Rev. Philip 
A. Easley, the Rev. Charles B. Scovill, 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, of the Dio- 
cese of Los Angeles, and the Rev. A. 
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K. Barton, of the Diocese of Califor- 
nia. 


Consecration of St. Mark’s Church, 
Upland. 

On St. Mark’s Day, St. -Mark’s,| 
‘Church, Upland; was consecrated by 
Bishop Stevens. The consecration was 
made possible by the final payment of a 
long-standing debt with funds. raised 
on Easter Day. The Easter offering 
was over $3,200. The Bishop was as- | 
sisted by the Rey. Robert Gooden, D.' 
D., Secretary of the Standing Commit- 
tee. Many clergy of the Diocese were 
present to attend the service and to fe- 
licitate the parish and its energetic rec- 
tor, the Rev. Bert Foster, D. D. At 
the consecration service a confirmation 
class was presented by Dr. Fostet. 


All Saints’ Church, Brawley, was de- 
stroyed recently in a windstorm. The 
building will be replaced by a build- 
ing of a more permanent character. 


A Service of deconsecration was con- 
ducted by Bishop Stevens in All Saints’ 
Church, Pasadena, on the second Sun- 
day after Easter. Construction on the 
new building has begun. It is to be a 
stone gothic structure to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

ID as IU, 


ALABAMA. 


Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Coadjutor. 


The Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith, D. D., 
has returned from a month’s sojourn in 
Detroit, the Diocese of Michigan havy- 
ing requisitioned him to fulfil Confirma- 
tion and kindred engagement on the 
schedule of the late Bishop Williams of 
that Diocese. During his stay the Bish- 
op confirmed between five and six hun- | 
dred candidates in Detroit alone, and | 
was greeted by crowded Churches. 


The Rev. Middleton Barnwell, rector 
of the Church of the Advent, Birming- 
ham, has assumed charge of the Mis- 
sion of the Holy Comforter, Fairfield, 
a suburb of this city, and will give 
them service every Sunday night. Much 
is hoped for and expected. The people 
feel themselves in great good luck. 

Bishop Beckwith confirmed three 
classes on Sunday, May 6, at Grace 
Church, Woodlawn, and two of its Mis- 
sion Stations. 

By Be 


Consecration of St. James’ Church, 
Eufaula. 


On the fourth Sunday after Easter, 
the Rt. Rev. Wm. G. Mc.Dowell conse- 
crated St. James’ Church, Hufaula, the 
Rev. C. Morton Murray, B. D., rector. 

The Church, a beautiful building of 
brick overlaid with stucco, was begun 
ijn 1908, during the rectorship of the 
Rev. Bertram HE. Brown, now rector 
of Calvary Church, Tarboro, N. C., and 
completed in 1912, during the rector- 
ship of the present Dean of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga., the Very Rev. 
Thos. H. Johnston, Litt.D. 

For the consecration the walls of 
the Church were festooned with South- 
ern smilax, while a profusion of flow- 
ers met the eye at every turn. The In- 
strument of Donation was read by 
Judge Lee J. Clayton, a vestryman, and 
the Sentence of Consecration by the 
rector. The Sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Bertram E. Brown, who was 
baptized and grew up in the »arish and 
afterwards became its rector. The 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian 
Churches omitted their morning” ser- 
vices and their people attended St. 
James’ Church for the Consecration 
Service. : 

At the evening service, Bishop Mce.- 


Dowell preached and confirmed a class 
of nine. 

St. James’ Parish has had a long his- 
tory. Occasional services were held as 
early as 1838 and the forraal organi- 
wation- took place in 1845. ° The first 
Church was built and consecrated in 
1851. An interesting episode in the 
life of the parish was the resignation 
in 1869 of the Rev. William Jones 
Boone that he might accept an appoint- 
ment as Missionary to China. This hero 
of the Cross afterwards became the 
fourth Missionary Bishop of the Church 
in China, and St. James’ is proud to 
have been his only charge in America. 
His letter of resignation is included in 
the records of the parish. 

St. James’ now possesses a corner lot, 
two hundred feet square, on one of 
the principal streets of the city. the 
beautiful Church just consecrated, and 
a commodious rectory. All the proper- 
ty is now free from debt. 

The present rector, the Rev. C, Mor- 


/ton Murray, B. D., came to Eufaula a 


little more than two years ago from 
Southbridge, in the Diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. 

On the evening before the Conseera- 
tion, an informal reception was ten- 
dered the Bishop by the rector and Mrs. 
Murray, and on this occasion the mort- 
gage was burned by the Treasurer, Mr. 
W. L. McCormick, the Bishop saying a 
prayer of thanksgiving and those as- 
sembled singing the Doxology. On Mon- 
day evening a splendid ‘‘Father and Son 
Banquet’? was given at the Country 
Club, with Bishop McDowell, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, the Hon. Chas S. McDowell, 
and Mayor H. H. Connor as guests of 
honor and the rector as toastmaster. 


BETHLEHEM. 


Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop. 


Church School Lenten Offering. 


annual presentation service in 
connection with the report of the 
Church School Service League took 
place in St. Mark’s Church, Mauch 
Chunk, the Rev. Dudley S. Stark, rec- 
tor, April 21, -1923. 

Both Convocations were well repre- 
sented. Many schools are active in the 
five fields of service as was visually 
evident after the flags were pinned in 
each field as the service was reported 
by the different schools. The offering 
was the best as yet: $10,260.72. 

The five schools with the largest of- 
ferings were: St. Stephen’s, Wilkes- 
Barre, $1,593.97; St. Luke’s, Scranton, 
$832.15; Christ Church, . Reading, 
$805.85; Nativity, Bethlehem, $751.34; 
Trinity, Pottsville, $582.75. 

Dr. John W. Wood, Secretary of the 
Department of Missions of the National 
Council, made an appropriate and in- 
structive address. 


The 


St. Paul’s, Minersville, just a few 
months ago paid off the entire indebt- 
edness on their Church, which 
amounted to over $14,000, when the 
Rev. Mr. Appleton came to the mis- 
sion a little over three years ago. This 
last Easter they started a rectory fund 
of $200. In April were sent out “tal- 
ents’ to every member to work for this 
fund until next Easter. It was through 
the giving and working of “talents” 
that.the Church was consecrated. Soon 
they will have a rectory. 

Ho ee oe We 


A Successful Healing Mission. 


Reading, Penn., was greatly blessed 
by a visit of the Rev. Thomas Parker 
Boyd, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
San Francisco, California. Dr. Boyd 
has spent thirty-five years in studying 
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‘the question of healing. His teaching 
‘is not only based on a thorough study 
of the subject but on the results actu- 
ally obtained from many years of prac- 
tical experience. Dr. Boyd is an author 
and spiritual healer as well as a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church. During 
the first week of his stay in Reading 
he lectured every afternoon and even- 
ing at Christ Church and the Woman’s 
Club, respectively. On Sunday, April 8, 
he preached at Christ Church, and on 
Sunday, the fifteenth, he conducted a 
healing service at St. Mary’s. On 
Thursday, the nineteenth, he conducted 
another service of healing at Christ 
Church. At both of these services many 
people came forward for the laying on 
of hands and prayer. 

The spiritual consciousness of all the 
the people who attended these services 
and lectures was greatly quickened. A 
number of very remarkable cures have 
been reported and verified. During the 
second week a class for those interested 
in the subject of healing was conducted 
by Dr. Boyd. He is quietly carrying on 
this work. Wherever the Church opens 
its doors to him he is glad to accept its 
hospitality. Where this is not the case 
he secures a hall in which to give the 
people the benefit of his study and 
practical experience. After studying 
psychology for five years at the Uni- 
versity of California he spent two years 
in the psychological laboratory in prac- 
tical and experimental work. Dr. Boyd 
has written several books among which 
are the following: ‘‘The How and Why 
of the Emmanuel Movement’’; ‘“‘The 
Voice Eternal’; ‘‘The Armor of Light’’; 
‘Mental Highways,’’ a book on applied 
psychology; “Spiritual Healing’’; 
“Prospectus of Life in the University 
of Hard Knocks,” and ‘‘The Finger of 
God.”’ 


Hi, io Be 


EASTON, 


Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Davenport, D. D.. Bishop, 


Fifty-Fifth Convention. 


One of the most important steps 
taken by the Convention was the mo- 
tion toward the establishment of a Ca- 
thedral Foundation. This move defi- 
nitely sets the Cathedral apart as a Dio- 
cesan Church, the entire organism of 
which will eventually take care of the 
general activities of the entire Dio- 
cese. It is hoped under this arrange- 
ment to center all the missionary, so- 
cial service, religious education and 
other general work of the Diocese in 
the Cathedral. Tentative plans have 
been drawn up, which include a Dioce- 


for the Dean, and extensive alterations 
in the Cathedral structure to enable it 


Diocese. 


vention was a masterly and clear dis- 
cussion of the progress of the Diocese 
during the past year, embodying such 
practical and pertinent suggestions 
toward the continuance of this develop- 


ment upon a substantial foundation of © 


careful finance and aggressive activity. 


All of the Bishop’s suggestions were 


taken up by the Committee on the State 
of the Church and presented to the 
Convention in the form of resolutions 
which were adopted. A memorial to 
Miss Helen I. Jennings was ordered 
by the Convention to be placed in the 
Cathedral to commemorate her faithful 
and efficient service to this Diocese and 
the Church in general in the cause 0 
religious education. 

The Hon. William H. Adkins, who for 
over thirty years has served as Treas- 
urer of the Convention, was obliged, 
to the great regret of the entirt 

» (Continued on page 22) 


san House, a Synod Hall, a Residence. 


to meet the growing demands of the 


The Bishop’s address at the Con- 
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May. 
SS. Philip and James, 
Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Haster. 
8, 9, Rogation Days. 


. Tuesday, 


. Thursday... Ascension Day. 
. Sunday after Ascension Day. 
. Whitsunday. 
25, 26, Ember Days, 
. Trinity Sunday. 
. Thursday. 


Collect for Whitsunday. 


O God, Who as at this time didst teach 
the hearts of Thy faithful people, by 
sending to them the light of Thy Holy 
Spirit; Grant us by the same Spirit to 
have a right judgment in all things, and 
ever more to rejoice in His holy com- 
fort; through the merits of Christ Jesus 
our Saviour, who liveth and _ reigneth 
with Thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


A Prayer. 


Gracious Spirit, dwell with me! 

I myself would gracious be, 

And, with words that help and heal, 
Would Thy life in mine reveal; = 
And with actions bold and meek, 
Would for Christ, my Saviour, speak, 


Truthful Spirit, dwell with me! 

I myself would truthful be; 

And, with wisdom kind and clear, 
Let Thy life in mine appear; 
And, with actions brotherly, 
Speak my Lord’s sincerity. 


Tender Spirit, dwell with me! 

I myself would tender be; 

Shut my heart up like a flower 
In temptations darksome hour; 
Open it when shines the sun, 
And his love by fragrance own, 


Mighty Spirit, dwell with me! 
I myself would mighty be; 
Mighty so as to prevail, 
Where unaided man must fail; 
Ever, by a mighty hope, 
Pressing on and bearing up. 


Holy Spirit, dwell with me! 

I myself would holy be: 

Separate from sin, 1 would 

Choose and cherish all things good; 

And whatever I can be, 

Give to Him who gave me Thee, 
—Thomas T. Lynch, 


For the Southern Churchman. 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Our Lord Blesses Little Children. 
(Concluded.) 


The Rev. Louis Tucker. 

When Our Lord issued the order as 
to little children He added the reason: 
“Of such,’ He said, ‘‘Is the Kingdom 
of God,’ and then, with that solemn 
oath of Amen, which is untranslatable 
in English, “I say unto you that who- 
soever shall not receive the Kingdom 
of God as a little child he shall not 
enter therein.’’ Only childlike men 
enter the Kingdom, because it is com- 


posed of the childlike:chiltdlike = not- 


childish. Reviewing. the characters of 
men known certainly to have been in 
the Kingdom, we get impression of 
_straight-forwardness. They took God 


at His word. They grapsed one thought 
at a time. They dwelt with all men 


direct and unafraid. They took what 
came and were thankful. They loved. 

Masterly summings up of yualities, 
which make us as little children are 
not lacking. We refer the reader to 
wiser men by whom it has besn better 
done, and turn to what is lacking— 
discussion of a community of little chil- 
dren free from evil, and unafraid. No 
one seems to have thought this out; 
yet who cannot remember the keenness 
of his pleasures as a child? What would 
you give for one half-hour of thaz re- 
membered keen enjoyment, free from 
fear and care? You cannot have it. 
You are not free from care. You have 
responsibilities. You must make a liv- 
ing or administer one. Also, you must 
die. But suppose death passed, sins 
forgiven, weakness left behind, and an 
eternal living sure in the Father’s 
House. The result would be happi- 
ness; but it would be more. However 
awestruck and quiet at first, it would 
inevitably blossom at last into that kind 
of happiness which children have, and 
which they call fun. 


Fun in Paradise? Gaiety and frolic 
in the Father’s House? Minds reel at 
the conception. Yet the axioms of 
mathematics are not more sure. More- 
over, it is not without other evidence. 
‘Few can be ignorant that there is gaie- 
ty in every good man and woman A\l- 
ways alloyed, often suppressed _ for 
cause, it is always there. The saddest 
thing about the wicked is that at heart 
they are not gay. Few can have watched 
scenes of dissipated pleasure without 
noting that at heart the revelers are 
bored. The grandest thing about the 
solemnity of a good man is that it has 
latent capacity for gaiety. He may he 
too sad to do more than watch with 
sympathy all young things play, but he 
is not bored. Forgetfulness of self is 
the essence of fun. Therefore fun anid 
gaiety are present, latent or expressed, 
in every unselfish heart: whil2 the so- 
called gaiety of the wicked is based on 
weariness of self and therefor? hollow. 
Hyper-consciousness of self is the ¢€s- 
sence of boredom. However alien the 
idea may be to the brain, the blessings 
of the-redeemed are essentially gay 
blessings and their fruit is fun; evén 


as the sufferings of the condemned are; 


essentially selfish and their crown and 
apex is weary boredom. Love turns the 
attention outward to God and one’s 
neighbor and leads to all interest, all 
happiness, all fun. Hate turns the at- 
tention inward, upon oneself, and leads 
to all crime, because the self seems im- 
portant. But it also leads to weari- 
ness. The worst crimes are thos2 un- 
dertaken to relieve the weariness. Just 
as unselfish fun is the first little fore- 
taste here of that which, grown su- 
preme, is the happiness of Heaven, so 
cynical boredom is the first little fozr.- 
taste here of that which, grown su- 
preme, may be the torture of hell. 


Imagine an eternity in which man 
is eternal Boy, woman eternal Girl, and 
nothing shall hurt them and nothing 
shall make them afraid. Imagine boys 
and girls exploring new stars, huntin,z 
through the jungles of all the planets 
for new beauties which the Artifex has 
made. Imagine them gathered on che 


‘pleasant. pastures. by -the~-still waters, 


learning to know each other, making 
friends, having to be-no=longer on their 
dignity, because character appears at 
a glance, passion is past, and no one 


ever misjudges any more. Imagine them 

| having plenty of time, growing in grave 
| and wisdom day by day yet never grovw- 
|ing old, trying all things, exploring 
all things, enjoying all things, yet never 
| making mistakes, because a word and 
a glance will refer all things to Our 
Father, as a boy who is friends with his 
|: father sometimes refers a few things 
here. Imagine them growing more and 
more carefree, nearer and nearer God 
as eternity progresses, older in time 
yet essentially ever more young. And 
imagine Him toward Whom they grow. 
We must speak carefully here, lest that 
be taken for blasphemy which is really 
the reverence supreme. Yet it is not 
for nothing that the Cherubim veil their 
faces with their wings while the angels 
of the little children can see God face 
to face. From the Ancient of Days 
springs youth. Let him understand who 
can. 

With the farewells of the children 
sounding in His ears, Our Lord turned 
to the Jerusalem road and went to meet 
His death. 


The Power of Kindness. 


A touching story of General Lee is 
told by a Union veteran who had been 
in the battle of Gettysburg, and who 
was a most bitter anti-Southern man: 
“The last day of the fight I was badly 
wounded. I lay on the ground not far 
from Cemetery Ridge, and as General 
| Lee ordered his retreat he and his offi- 
i\cers rode near me. As they came along 
I recognized him, and though faint and 
suffering, I raised up my hands and 
shouted as loud as I could, ‘Hurrah 
for the Union!’ The General heard me, 
stopped, looked, stopped his horse, dis- 
mounted, and came toward me. I con- 
|fess that my first thought was that 
he intended to kill me. But as he came 
up he looked down at me with such a 
sad expression upon his face that all 
fear left me, and I wondered what he 
was about. He extended his hand to 
| me and, grapsing mine firmly and look- 

ing right into my eyes, said, ‘My son, 
I hope you will soon be well.’ I shall 
never forget the expression on his face. 
There he was, defeated, retiring from 
a field that had cost him and his cause 
almost their last hope; and yet he 
stopped to say words like those to a 
Union soldier who had taunted him as 
he passed by. As soon as the General 
left me, I cried myself to sleep there 
upon that bloody ground..”’ 


For the Southern Churchman. 
On Thy Love Depending. 


Florence Aylen. 


On Thy love depending, 
Lord, I ask of Thee, 

Grant that Thy blest Spirit 
May remain with me, 

Let my heart in gladness 
Daily turn te Thee; 

The Light that ever shinest 
As none on land or sea. 


On Thy love depending 
What have I to fear? 
Every cloud and shadow 
Lifts, when Thou art near, 
Rising, ever rising, 
Fiarthly cares above, 
Till merged in the wideness 
Of Thy boundless Love. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Worry. 
Ls C, Cummings. 
Perhaps we are not looking at things 


right! -If we were we would not worry. 
The trouble is with our vision. Hills 
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look steeper from the distance than 
when we get to them, and then they 
really are. So our. ‘‘troubles’” often 
vanish as we get to them and we find 
ourselves smiling at yesterday’s fears. 
“Every lion in the way chained as we 
approach.” If we really trust God, we 
cannot worry. Worry and trust are op- 
posite poles, ‘‘more incompatible, even 
than oil and water.’’ When worry is 
admitted into the house trust flies out 
of the window. Worry is always an 
undesirable guest. Faith and will-pow- 
er must become active energies to drive 
out worry whenever it would gain en- 
trance. 

It has been said that no one should 
worry except those who have no worry! 

Worry is the poison of life and par- 
ent of sin and misery and it is not work 
but worry that kills. There is no place 
in the Christian life for worry. The 
pilot who is always dreading a rock— 
is a poor sailor! 
right and sensibly, and stop ‘‘worrying.”’ 


The Pleas of the Patriarchs. 


I have had many interviews, some 
of them with very interesting and dis- 
tinguished people; but none of them 
stand out more vividly than those which 
I nad in September with the Greek and 
Armenian Patriarchs in their official 
residences in Constantinople. I have 
decided to let these fathers of their 
people speak to the readers of this 
paper in their own words. 

The Greek Patriarch, Meletios, is 
a fine-looking man in the prime of life. 
Although he had just heard the de- 
tails of the martyrdom of the Patriarch 
of Smyrna, and knew that a similar 
fate might be his at any time, there 
was no trace of excitement, no nervous- 
ness, no lack of poise. He spoke with- 
out hesitation and with an intensity 
of conviction which was most impres- 
sive. What he had to say follows in 
part: 

“For all the humanitarian things that 
your people have done for the Hastern 
Christians we thank you. Your visit 
gives me the opportunity to express, 
in the name of the Greek Christians, 
our gratitude to the United States, and 
especially to Near East Relief, for as- 
sistance to the refugees of Smyrna. This 
help is as the myrrh and spices and the 
clean shroud, which Joseph and Nico- 
demus furnished for the burial of Our 
Lord, for it is indeed the Christianity 
of Asia Minor which has been en- 
tombed. The Seven Churches of Asia, 
to which Our Lord delivered His last 
message on earth, have lived through 
the centuries despite persecution and 
martyrdom. In the Caucasus and Ana- 
tolia the three million of Armenians 
and Greeks, who before the Great War 
represented Christianity, have been 
massacred or driven into exile. The 
fires of the conflagration of Smyrna 
light up this ancient Christian city as 
the funeral pyre of the martyrs. We 
can but. think of the promise of Our 
Lord in His Patmos message to the 
angel of the Church of Smyrna, ‘Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a. crown of life.’ 

“Hundreds of thousands have been 
driven from their homes in Smyrna and 
today have _ practically 


no clothes except the ragged ones they 
are wearing, no food, no money to buy 
food, no chance for employment, in 
most cases the men of the family killed 
or deported, and only the mothers and 
children left. My own country, Greece, 
is bankrupt and cannot maintain in 
comfort the present population. And 
today we learn that Eastern Thrace is 


to be turned over to the Turks, which 


means that seven or 
thousand more Greeks 


eight hundred 
will~ have to 


Let us look at things | 


nothing—no} 
home nor land, no shelter of any kind, 


or be massacred. It is the blackest page 
in modern history. 

“What can be done to save my poor, 
despairing, dying people? We: must ap- 
peal to your people to save them from 
starvation, disease and death God has 
blessed you with food and clothing, and 
you have big hearts. Take your people 
our thanks, but ask them to continue 
to help us in this day of death.’ 

I told the Patriarch that I would 
convey his appeal to our people, and 
furthermore stated that if I had the 
power I would call upon the manhood 
of my country to protect them from 
persecution and extermination. 

The following day I had a confer- 


ence with the Armenian Patriarch, 
Zaven. His attitude was that of one 
who ‘was acquainted with grief.’’ Yet 


he did not speak as entirely hopeless, 
rather as one who, while grieved and 
burdened by the tragedy of his people, 
was alert and determined to do all in 
his power to save the remnant. The 
conference lasted over an hour; I quote 
it only in part: 

“There were nearly four million Ar- 
menians before the war began; now 
there are less than two million. None 
of these would remain in Turkey if 
they could get out, for life for an Ar- 
menian in Turkey is almost worthless. 

“The Armenians ruled in Cilicia be- 
fore the country was conquered by the 
Turks. Afterwards, when the French 
took charge, thousands of Armenians 
went to Cilicia under the pledges of the 
French Government that they would 
be protected. But the French with- 
drew from Cilicia, leaving the Armen- 
ians to their fate. Many of them were 
massacred and the rest took up their 
weary march and fled from the country. 
Now there are no Armenians left in Ci- 
licia. 

“The Armenians can never forget 
what Near East Relief has done for 
them. The children would all be dead 
if it had not been for you. Now they 
have performed a miracle by getting 
hold of all these children and saving 
them. We owe everything to the gen- 
erous Americans. 

“We want a country where we can 
live and grow in peace and support 
ourselves. We do not want to live 
as we have to now—as paupers, as beg- 
gars, by being helped. We want a 
chanee to help ourselves. 

“America is far away, and her -in- 
terest in this country is purely humani- 
tarian. Every country in Wurope has 
political interests, and for that reason 
we beg America to protect us from de- 
struction.’’ 

I present the pleas of these two Pa- 
triarchs to our Christian people that 
they may decide what answer they will 
give and how many they will save from 
starvation.—Bishop James Cannon, Jr. 


Peter’s Garden. 


Peter’s mother had a garden of beau- 
tiful flowers. It was the delight and 
joy of the whole neighborhood. Little 
Peter loved it as much as anybody, 
but he caused his mother endless an- 
noyance by picking half-opened buds, 
bruising delicate blossoms and break- 
ing off foliage through his persistent 
handling and touching of the plants, 
in spite of her-admonitions to keep away 
from them. 

How to preserve her lovely flowers 
and yet satisfy Peter’s love of them 
was a problem to his mother, but a 
happy solution was found in her de- 
cision that he should have a little gar- 
den of his own. 

Accordingly, then, at planting time, 
Peter’s mother told him of her: plan, 
and to his delight she presented him 
with a miniature set of garden tools. 
He helped to dig up the earth in his 


leave their homes in Eastern Thrace allotted small space and was untiring 


\ the 


in his efforts to make it smooth and — 


fine. Peter accompanied his mother 
-on the trip to' the seed. store and reveled 
in the seed packets with their flowery 
|illustrations, from which were finally 
selected seeds that would mature quick- 
Iy and give an abundance of blossoms; 
such as nasturtiums, larkspur, poppies, 
marigold and phlox. 

With his mother’s help and careful 
guidance Peter planted the seeds and 
‘then began the watchful waiting for 
the first signs of plants in his very 
own garden. His mother taught him 
how to water it gently and one day 
showed him how to make a border 
around the garden of shells and small 
stones, which required careful match- 
jing and placing and occupied many 
happy hours. 

Great was Peter’s delight when the 
tiny plants began to appear and daily 
‘he reported the progress of their 
| growth. “Mother, the poppies are 
poking through,’ or “The larkspurs 
are ahead of all of them!” he told his 
mother. Peter kept all weeds out of 
his garden as his mother had taught 
him to do and watered it whenever 
necessary. After long weeks of care, 
buds began to appear on the plants and 
Peter and his mother speculated daily 
as to which one would blossom out 
first. By and by the tiny garden rivaled 
his mother’s larger one, with its mass 
of gay colors, and Peter’s joy was very 
great when his mother gave him a small 
pair of scissors and showed him how 
to cut the flowers carefully. He loved 
to gather a bouquet for her to use 
on the table, or to select an especially 
jlovely flower for his father to wear in 
the button-hole of his coat. But he 
| was happiest of all the day he gathered 
a beautiful bouquet of all the different 
kinds of flowers in his very own gar- 
den and carried ti to his grandmother 
for a birthday gift. And Peter’s moth- 
er was as happy as Peter himself, not 
merely because her fiowers were no 
| longer molested by small hands, but be- 
cause her little Peter was learning so 
much about nature, was experiencing 
joy of possession and the still 
greater joy of sharing his possessions 
with others.—Mrs. H. S. Collins. 


When Shall We Learn? 
i Sak 

| What a vast-portion of our lives is 
spent in anxious and useless forebod- 
| ings concerning our own future or that 
of our dear ones! Present blessings 
slip by, and we miss half their sweet 
flavor, and all for want of faith in Him 
Who provides for the tiniest insect in 
the sunbeam. Oh, when shall we learn 
the sweet trust in God that our little 
children teach us every day by their con- 
fiding faith in us? We, who are so 
mutable, so faulty, so unjust; and He, 
Who is so watchful, so pitiful, so lov- 
ing, so forgiving. Why cannot we, slip- 
ping our hand in His each day, walk 
trustingly over that day’s appointed 
path, thorny or flowery, crooked or 
straight, knowing that evening will 
bring us sleep, peace, and home?—Phil- 
lips Brooks. ; 


The Old- Woman. 
As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is the woman 
With her travail done, 


Her brood gone from her, 7 
And her thoughts as. still oj 
As the waters ‘ 1% 
Under a ruined mill. 
—Selected. 
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Where Are You Going, Great Heart? 


Where are you going, Great Heart, 
With your eager face and your fiery 
grace? 


Where are you going, Great Heart? 
“To fight a fight with all my might; 
For Truth and Justice, God and Right; 
To grace all Life with His fair Light.” 
Then God go with you, Great Heart! 


Where are you going, Great Heart? 
“To live Today above the Past; 

To make Tomorrow sure and fast; 
To nai] God’s colors to the mast.” 
Then God go with you, Great Heart! 


Where are you going, Great Heart? 
“To break down old dividing lines; 
To carry out my Lord’s designs; 

To build again His broken shrines.” 
Then God go with you, Great Heart! 


Where are you going, Great Heart? 

“To set all burdened peoples free; 

To win for all God’s liberty; 

To ’stablish His Sweet Sovereignty.” 

co goeth with you, Great Heart! 
—John Oxenham. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


Too Much Music. 


M. L. G. 


Do you know why the Rabbits have | 
such long ears? I am sure they would 
not object to my telling you, for they 
are really quite proud of their ears; 
now, though they never had those high- |! 
flapping, wiggling ones until the spring 
they moved to the country. 

When the neighbors came to call, 
they all told Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit they 
really must go out to Knee-deep Pond, 
to hear the fine concerts which Profes- 
sor Frog and his School for Singing 
were giving each evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rabbitt decided at last to let the Rab- 
bit children sit up, just one evening. 
later than their usual bed-time, so that 
they might all go to hear the music. 

They set out just at sundown, and 
the children (there were five of them 
—tLippit, Lappit, Flippit, Flappit and 
Baby Floppit) went on ahead so fast 
that their mother had to keep calling 
out “Come back, children, or you’ll 
tumble into Knee-deep Pond!’’ Then 
they would come hopping and skipping 
back, but soon their impatience would 
carry them off again, so that when they 
reached Knee-deep Pond two of them, 
Flippit and Lappit, did run too far, 
and fell kerflop! right into the water. 
They had to be rescued by a large mud- 
turtle, who was in no hurry about ‘it, 
either, i 


But once out, they were soon com- 

forted, for the Mother Rabbit kept a 
bag of gumdrops in her petticoat pock- 
et for just such occasions. So the Rab- 
bit family settled themselves on the 
bank with the neighbors to listen to the 
music. 
. Professor Frog sat on a great, round 
stone, and around him in the mud stood 
(or. sat, for it was. about the same 
thing) the members of the School for 
Singing. The Professor sang in a deep 
base voice, and the other frogs .an- 
swered in high trebles. Then there 
were solos and duets, and a grand, 
chorus at the end. 


sighed Mrs. 


“Oh, how beautiful!”’ 
Rabbit. 
“Yes, that is fine singing,’ an- 


swered Mr. Rabbit, ‘“‘we must come to- 
morrow and hear them again.’’ 

And so they did, tomorrow evening 
and every evening. Indeed, the chil- 
dren’s bed-time had to be changed, and 
oh, how sleepy they were in the morn- 
ings! 

“My dear,” said Mr. Rabbit one even- 
ing, as they were returning from the 
concert, ‘‘I notice my hat seems un- 
comfortably tight these days.’’ He took 
it off as he spoke, and rubbed the tips 
of his ears. 

“Well, now that you speak of. it,’’ 
said Mrs. Rabbit uneasily, ‘“‘I confess 
my bonnet feels small too, and the 
children’s ears look queer to me. Do 
you think it can be that our ears 
are growing?”’ 

“Tut! tut!’”’? Mr. Rabbit said grand- 
ly, “that is impossible, impossible!”’ 

But when they got home he told the 
children to take oft their caps and stand 
in a row. Now it was plainly to be 
seen—their ears were longer than be- 
fore, grown indeed quite above their 
heads; and so were Mother Rabbit’s, 
and Father Rabbitt’s own! 

The little Rabbits did not care at 
all. 

“We can hear all the better,’’ 
Flippit. 

“And wiggle them more,” cried Lip- 
pit. 

Then all the Rabbit children, at 
these pleasant thoughts, danced around 
their father and mother. 

“However,’ Mother Rabbit declared 
as she picked up baby Floppit to put 
him to bed, “I think we’d better see 
Dr. Porcupine about our ears, tomor- 
row morning.”’ 

So to Dr. Poreupine’s office the whole 
family went the next morning. 

“Oh, Doctor Porcupine,’’ began Mrs. 
Rabbit, as soon as they were seated, 
““we’ve come to see you about our un- 
fortunate ears.” 

The Doctor put on his great spec- 
tacles and looked at each one in turn. 

“What’s the matter of ’em?” he 
asked gruffly, ‘““They’re very handsome 
ears, to my thinking.’ 

“But they’re growing so big!’”’ sighed 
Mrs. Rabbit. 


said 


“They stick out so dreadfully,” added | 


Mr. Rabbit. 


“Stick out—huh!’”’ growled the Doc- 
tor, “here’s some sticking out, if you 
like!’”’ and he suddenly rolle up into 
a ball, with all his quills sticking out. 
He looked like a giant chestnut burr, 
and all the little Rabbits shook with 
fear. Then, as quickly as he had rolled 
himself up he jumped to his feet, took 
a big bottle and began to search among 
the medicines on his shelves. 

“Too much music, too much music,” 
he muttered, as he poured in a few 
drops from one bottle and another, 
“Nothing to start ears growing like lis- 
tening to too much music. And that 
is most especially true when a es 
new to it.” 

At last he had poured in a pit of 
every medicine he had, and the bottle 
was full. 


“This won’t make ’em smaller,’’ said 


| Dr. Porcupine, as he handed the bottle 


to Mr. Rabbit, ‘“‘but then, it won’t make 
’em bigger either. For one_ thing, 
there’s nothing in it to make ’em grow; 
and for another, they’re big as. they can 
be already.”’ 

Mrs. Rabbit gave the medicine to the 


| whole family three times a day; 


| way,” 


_| way. station for half an hour. 


‘Dwight did not care. 
, watching a freckle-faced- boy, about his 


and 
just as Dr. Porcupine had said, it did 
not change their ears at all. So she 
felt- great confidence in Dr, Porcupine 
from that day on. 

But they could not wear their hats 
to the concerts any more. The chil- 
dren were very glad of that. 

“Because we don’t like hats, any- 
cried Flappit, hopping up and 
down. 

“And we can wiggle our ears bet- 
ter without ’em,” added Lappit. 

“It is warm enough to go without 
hats, anyway,’’ said Father Rabbit, try- 
ing to make the best of it. 

Mrs. Rabbit only sighed and said, 
hope the neighbors won’t notice.” 

Now the strangest part of the whole 
story is the way the neighbors did no- 
tice. 

“How much you and your family 
have improved, dear Mrs. Rabbit, since 
you came to the country,”’,,said Mrs. 
Squirrel, as they walked together to the 
concert that evening. The children had 
run on uhead, and Mr. Rabbit was dis- 
cussing the prospect for cabbages and 
nuts that year, with Mr. Squirrel. 

“There’s nothing like country air,” 
answered Mrs. Rabbit, but her long 
ears quivered uneasily. 

“But if you’ll excuse the liberty,”’ 
went on polite little Mrs. Squirrel, “I 
must tell you how handsome you look, 
with your fine, long ears. Mrs. Chip- 
munk and I[ were speaking of it only 
this morning.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Squirrel,’’ Mrs. 
Rabbit replied, “It is very kind of our 
neighbors to admire them’’; and she 
held up her ears more firmly, and went 
on very happily. 

As soon as they came to Knee-deep 
Pond she whispered Mrs. Squirrel’s 
pretty speech to Mr. Rabbit; and they 
both felt so gay that it seemed as if 
the music had never been so fine. 

When they were home again, Father 
Rabbit called all the children about 
him. 

“Now, my dears,” he began, “let me 
always hear you speak of your ears 
as if you were pleased with them.”’ 

“We always were!” said Flippit. 

“Ever since they began to grow!’’ 
cried Lappit. 

“Because we can wiggle them so 
splendidly!’’ shouted all five, as they 
caught hold of paws all ’round and 
danced joyfully in a ring about their 
father and mother. 


cea 


Wading in the Stream. 


I curl my toes o’er the little stones; 
I dig them in the sand; 

I laugh with glee into sister’s face 
And clasp her small brown hand, 


The bubbles wink like fishes’ eyes, 
Down on the sandy floor; 

My splashing feet in the shallow tides 
Make ripples to the shore. 


The water flashes like dancing stars, 
And bright the old sun’s beam; 
Oh. how I love the summer time, 
And wading in the stream. 
—Child’s ‘Gare 


The Red Rubber Ball. 


The long train on which Dwight was 
traveling had been standing at a little 
Some- 
thing was wrong with the engine. But 
He had been 


own age: who was playing: baH: -At last 
the boy saw Dwight at the window. 
They grinned at each other. 

Dwight cupped his hands as if he 
were waiting for the ball. ‘“‘What kind 
of ball-is that?’’ he called: 


“Red rubber,’’the freckled boy called 
back. Then he added, ‘‘Want-to look 
abate. 

Before Dwight could answer he had 
raised one arm and tossed the ball. 
Dwight caught it. He pulled his pock- 
et knife out. ‘That is what I play 
with on the train,’’ he said. 

The freckled-faced boy looked eager. 
“T never had any knife,’’ he said, grin- 
ning cheerfully at his friend. 

Just at that moment some one called 
the freckled boy quickly, and he turned 
to run. ‘Back in a second!” he called 
to Dwight. 

The red rubber ball was not much of 
a ball, Dwight thought. It already had 
a hole in it, and the bounce was nearly 
gone. He was so busy looking at it 
that he did not notice when the wheels 
slowly began to move. All at once he 
looked up. The train was well under 
way, and the little yard and the freck- 
led boy were gone. 

“ve carried off that boy’s ball!” 
cried Dwight in dismay. He told his 
father what had happened. “I don’t 
even know his name,” he finished. 

“T’m afraid there’s nothing we can 
do but wait till we come back this way 
two weeks from now,’’ his father said. 
“The train always stops here a few 
minutes for water.” 

A fortnight later, when the long train 


stopped again at the way station, 
Dwight was looking out anxiously. 
“What shall I do?’’ he said. He held 


the ball tight. There was something 
heavy with it, and a string with a note 
tied to it. The heavy thing was a slim 


pocket knife with three bright blades. | 


The note said: ‘“‘I had to put something 
‘with the ball to give it ballast, so it 
-wouldn’t fall in the wrong place. Keep 
the ballast.”’ 

The precious minutes were fiying, 
but Dwight did not like to throw the 
pall without seeing’ the owner. If he 
only knew the boy’s name he could call. 
Then all at once he saw a face, round 
and jolly and peppered with freckles. 
Perhaps they called him Freckles for 
fun. 

Dwight leaned out of the window and 
put his hand to his mouth. ‘Ho, Freck. 
les!’’ he called. 

Instantly the jolly face appeared at 
an open upstairs window. It looked 
surprised and then pleased. The sig- 
nal was given for the train to move; 
there was not an instant to be lost. 

“Catch!” cried Dwight. 

The other boy made ready, and the 
red rubber ball flew through the air. 
The boy in the window caught it square- 
ly. He looked more puzzled than ever 
at sight of the string and the note. 
Then Dwight gazing back as the train 
moved faster and faster, saw him jerk 
the knife out. The freckled-faced boy 
broke into a broad grin. He leaned out 
of the window of the little house and 
waved with all his might at the window 
of the speeding train.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


Lost and Found. 


Alma was lost. There was no doubt 
about that, although it was not more 
than fifteen minutes since she had left 
the door step to pick a bunch of golden- 
rod to, fill the big jar on the porch. 

“Don’t go out of sight of the house, 
Alma,’’ her mother called after her, 
“T’m afraid.f you do you won’t be able 
to find your way back; the bushes in 
the old pasture lot are so high.”’ 

Alma had meant to obey, but the pret- 
tiest stalks of goldenrod always seemed 
to grow just-a-few steps-farther away, 
and so on she wandered until, with her 
arms full, she started to return and 
realized that she did not know which 
way to go. ': 

She started in one direction, but 
found a dense thicket of brierS through 


followed the surprised cow. 
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which she knew she had not come. The 
opposite way led to a swampy stretch 
she could not cross. She started in 
a third direction, her tired little feet 
stumbling over the stones and briers, 


but her tired little arms still clinging | 


to the flowers. Losing her sense of di- 
rection, Alma shortly found herself 
back at the swamp that had stopped her 


before. Then for the first time she 
began to cry. “I’m lost and I can’t find 
myself,’’ she sobbed. ‘It’ll be dark 


pretty soon and I’m afraid there are 
bears.” Then she cried harder than 
ever. 

Suddenly she stopped crying to listen. 
What was that noise? It was faint at 
first, but it grew louder and louder. 
Tinkle—tinkle—tinkle. 

Alma started to her feet with a cry 
of joy as a gentle-looking black-and- 
white cow paced slowly into sight 
around a clump of bushes. 

“O Bossy!’’ she screamed, as_ she 
“T was. last 
and now you have found me, because 
you are on your way home to be milked 
and I can go right along with you.” 

In a short time, Alma was home with 
her bunch of goldenrod. She started 
at once to tell her mother the exciting 
story of how she had been lost and 
found.—Elsa Baker in Christian Ob- 
server. 


Nothing to Do. 


I know a little girl 
About as big as you, 

Who sighs ten times a day: 
“T dan’t know what to do.” 


She has new toys and games, 
A baby brother, too, 

And yet she still complains: 
“T don’t know what to do.” 


The baby likes to romp, 
And mother’s busy, too; 
Now, can’t you think of something 
That this small girl could do? 
—Rebecca Deming Moore, in Sunbeam. 


How Trixie Earned Her Lunch Bones. 


Trixie was a lovely white silky-haired 
dog with the cutest little black spot 
on each ear, and the tip of her ever- 
friendly wagging tail, and she was the 
beloved pet of a little girl named Pris- 
cilla. Now Trixie often wer« to the 
store when Priscilla accompanied her 
mother and it happened one day when 
Trixie went along the kind-hearted 
butcher man, seeing the friendly little 
dog looking longingly at the meat, yet 
never offering to touch anything, threw 
her the end of a soup bone. 

To the butcher man’s surprise, Trixie 
gave a delightful little bark, which 
said, ‘‘Thank you,’ as plainly as any 
dog could say it. 

“That’s quite a smart little dog you’ve 
got there,’ the butcher man said to 
Priscilla. ‘‘What’s her name?” 

“Her name’s Trixie,’’. Priscilla an- 
swered, ‘‘and she’s tricky, too.” 

“JT can well believe that,’ the butch- 
er man laughed. 

“Would you like to see her do some 
stunts?’’ asked Priscilla. 

“Come around tomorrow about noon,” 
the butcher man answered. “I won’t 
be quite so busy then.” 

So the next day Priscilla took Trixie 
along with her to the butcher man’s 
place, and when the dog had performed 
a’number of cute little tricks the butch- 


er man gave her a nice, rich, juicy bone.’ 


That was how it happened that every 
day about noon a little white dog with 
a black spot on each ear and the tip 
of her tail would enter a meat market, 
and standing on her hind feet with 
her paws propped against the counter, 
would give a little bark to attract the 
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‘butcher man’s attention, and beg with 
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her gentle brown eyes while she waited 
for the bone which she never failed te 
receive. 

“You’re about the nicest little dog 
there is,’’ the butcher man declared, 
as he gave Trixie the end of a juicy 
bone, and ‘Trixie never forgot her 
“thank you’’ bark as she picked up the 
bone and trotted proudly off in the di- 
rection of home. 

When Priscilla saw Trixie coming 
home the first time all by herself with 
a fresh bone in her mouth, the little 
girl ran. laughing to her mother, 

“Mamma,” she said, ‘Trixie has 
learned how to go after her own lunch 
bones.”’ 

“I’m afraid Trixie is becoming a nui- 
sance at the meat shop,’ Mrs. Deveny 
replied. ‘‘I’ll have to see the butcher 
man about it.” 

So the next day when Priscilla and 
her. mother went to the meat. market 
they decided to keep the dog at home, 
but Trixie slyly slipped out the back 
door and beat them to the shop, and 
to their great surprise they found Trix- 
ie at her accustomed place by the coun- 
ter, waiting patiently for the bone, 
which she always received. 


“Tm afraid that dog’s making you . 


a lot of trouble,’’ Mrs. Deveny said to 
the butcher man, 

“Not at all, ma’am,’’ he assured her. 
“She’s a dog in a thousand, for I can 
go out and leave her alone and she 
never touches a thing—she really earns 
her bones by her nice, polite ways.’”— 
The Lutheran. 


The Wrenters. 


I made a cunning bungalow 

For birds, and just for fun 
IT printed on a sign “For Rent” 

When everything was done, 


I do believe those birds can read, 
For when I looked today 
A wee brown pair was in the house— 
‘Twas “wrented” right away! 
—yYouth’s Companion. 


A Postponed Valentine. 


Mother was ill on Valentine’s Day, 
and though Violet had saved her very 
prettiest valentine for her, she was too 
ill even to notice it as it lay on the 
little stand beside her bed for days. 
Violet was so lonesome without mother 
about the house that the nurse sug- 
gested that she begin some piece of 
work for mother that would take quite 
a long while to finish. That would 
help to make the time seem shorter, 
and when mother got well it would 
show her that her daughter had 
thought of her a great deal with lots 
of love. 

Violet thought that-was a very good 
idea, but the trouble was she didn’t 
know of anything she could do that 
would be nice enough for mother when 
it was done. She was thinking about it 
one day hwen she saw grandpa setting 
his seed-flats on the sunny window-seats 


When she asked him what were planted _ 


in them he said celery, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, and pansies. When.she asked 
him how soon the pansies would bloom 
he told her they should be in bloom 
by the twelfth of May if they did well. 

Violet thought about that a little. 
Pansies were her mother’s favorite 
flower. Mother always said they looked 
as if they were saying ‘I love you.” 
Violet wondered if she couldn’t plant 
a box of pansies and have them up 
by the time mother was well again. . 


She ran down-town that very day and. 


spent her last quarter for the seeds. 
She found a little shallow box long 


enough and narrow enough for the 


broad.window-sill in the kitchen. She 
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filled it with soil and planted her seeds 
after first tracing the words, “I love 
you” instead of rows. She watered the 
seeds every day and carried them from 
window to window to catch every bit of 
sun they could. In a couple of weeks 
they were up, and in a month the rows 


' plainly spelled out the words “‘I love 


you,” but still mother was not down 
stairs. Spring had come, and the lit- 
tle plants were too big to stay in their 
pox any longer, and still mother stayed 
in her room, though she could sit up 
for a short time each day. 

Violet began to dig and plan her 
outdoor garden. Then she thought of 
her pansies. One little bed that had 
been round last year she dug up and 
made into a heart shape. She edged it 
all around with some smooth white 
stones she picked up about the place, 
then she lifted her pansies one by one 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


Thre best for Homes, Churches, Steres and 
Buildings for ail uses. 


R. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO, 
® N. 7th St, Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 


~ DAISY FLY Ki KILLER ee 


LIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamental,con- 


venient, chea) Lasts 
(z™ all season. Made of 


= VK metal, can A euilt a 
Z ») tip over ; will not so: 
= Wi ae al ee injure anything. 
bz one RS ip i eee eserves 
Wicay Sold by dealers, © 
YON s) oe ) SoS py EXPRESS, 
Nd races ( prepaid, $1.25. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De <a Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
-faprist? 


605 E. Broad Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIO SLAG 


S. T. Beveridge & Co 


7th and Byrd Sts. 


Office: 


Warehouse and Blevater: 6th te 7t) 


and Byrd Sts. 


Richmond, Va. 
The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 E. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 


' Stationers, Engravers, Bookmen 


Prompt anGé Reliable Servi« 


Southern Engraving Co. 


“Wngraving of Quality.” 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Business and Calling Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 
P. O. Box 1354. Richmond, Va 


a 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Phone Mad. 956. 
Richmond, Va 


20th & Main Sts. 


—_——— eee 
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from their box and planted them out 
in the heart-shaped bed. April soon 
passed with its sun and showers. Vio- 
let was busy in school each day, and 
during the mornings and evenings she 
spent so much time in her mother’s 
room reading or talking to her that the 
pansies began to bloom almost before 
she was aware they were big enough. 


But she did not negiect her pets. She 
dug about them and watered them, and 
she stuck down little pegs to keep them 
just where they belonged. They re- 
warded her by forming new branches 
and more buds till the little bed was a 
beautiful spot to behold.She had planted 
sweet alyssum all over the bed between 
the letters, and filled in the border 
spaces, and this was just beginning to 
cover the last of the bare ground when 
Violet learned the joyful news that 
mother was going down-stairs the next 
day and might walk outdoors a little. 

It was the tewlfth of May, when mo- 
ther finally took her first little walk on 
the lawn with father carefully support- 
ing her on one side and Violet holding a 
hand on the other. Straight to the 
little pansy-bed they led her, and what 
a happy hour it was for Violet when 
mother spelled out the letters “I love 
you” and learned for the first time that 
Violet had been working on this lovely 
message ever since Valentine Day.— 
Junior World. 

Doctor Sunshine. 

“T’m going to be a doctor when I 
grow up,’ declared Tom. ‘“‘My Uncle 
Robert’s a doctor, and I’m going to be 


just every bit like him when I grow 
up. ” 

“Then if you’re going to be a doctor,” 
broke in his Uncle Robert, “you’re just 
the little boy I’m looking LOR. 2 

He took an orange from his overcoat 
pocket. ‘‘Put that in your case,’’ he 
said, “and then put on your hat and 
go down the street till you come.to a 
small gray house with green shutters. 
A little boy lives there who has a broken 
leg. Give him the orange and see if 
you can make him laugh.” 

Tom trudged off in great delight. 
It was a long time before he came 
back, but when he did he was so happy 
that his eyes shone. 

“Well, Doctor Sunshine, how do you 
like it?” asked his uncle. 

“Oh, I’m going every day till he is 
well!’’ cried Tom. 

“T shall have to put Tom under the 
seat of my automobile,” lauzhed the 
doctor, ‘“‘and when my patients are cross 
I will bring Doctor Sunshine in to smile 
at them.’’—Exchange. 


Some Good Things to Be. 


“Be like the sun, that pours its ray 

To glad and glorify the day. 

Be like the moon, that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 

Be like the stars, that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon be gone. 
Be like the skies, that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star.” 


666 quickly relieves Colds, Constipation, 
Biliousness and Headaches. A fine 
Tonic. 


— 


can be placed at your disposal. 


RICHMOND - 


Saving Your Estate 


We are especially equipped to safeguard estates and to protect 
heirs from loss in the division of their property. 


Our Trust Department will be glad to explain how its facilities 


Inquiries by mail are invited. 


STATE & CITY BANK 


—AND— 


TRUST COMPANY 


- VIRGINIA 


INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire 
Insurance 


and Marine 
Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 


Se KiTA Ss ee 


Wm. H. Paimer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 


- $3,071,316. 74 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 


J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 
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BP All notices and advertiscments, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cen 


pey agate line, each insertton. 
acebing positions. 


Special retes to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line 18 made to person 
No advertisement accepted for less than 60 cenie. 


Copy for this department imust be received not later thes F eeedey of the week in which tt is intended that the first 


gecriton shall apvear. 


Marriage'notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free, Over 
ovig worda afthe obituary rate. Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. Siz words to the average line. 


Cepy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which tt is intended 
ished. 


SPECIAL NOTICR. 


HELP WANTED. 


pity onan ‘ hs 
If the purchase of an organ is con~ 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
BONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
facture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials, 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Children—An ideal suburban 
bome, where a limited number of chil- 
@ren of slightly retarded mentality can 
Bave individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ Se pcetonce 
fm this line of work, Address Miss Sue 
% Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va. R. F. D 


ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 Hast 
Franklin St., Richmond. Va. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, ex- 
eellent accommodations. Spring Season. 


BOARD—LEXINGTON, VA. 

FINE LOCATION BETWEEN V. M. I. 
parade ground and the Washington and 
Lee Campus. Rooms en suite, with or 
without private bath. Address Mrs. F. 
D. Mead, Lexington, Va. 


MEETING U0F TRUSTEES. 

The Board of Trustees of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Theologica] Seminary and High 
School in Virgiaia will meet at the Semi- 
nary on Tuesday, the 5th day of June, 


1923. at noon. 5 
S. SCOLLAY MOORE, 
Secretary. 


FOR SALE—VIRGINIA. 

One acre of land, store and stock of 
merchandise of the late George W. Feild, 
Greensville county, six miles west of Jar- 
ratt, Virginia. Other land for sale. Ap- 


ply to BE. C. Feild, Jarratt, Virginia, R. ¥. ; 
Dod. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 

IN PRIVATE FAMILY, ON - LARGE 
plantation, near Rapidan, Va. Shady 
porches’and lawn; very large, comfort- 
able house; all conveniences; no_chil- 
dren. Address Box 64, Rapidan, Va. 


WANTED—A FEW BOARDERS AT 
“Airwell” for summer months. Large, 
bright upper room, and one outside for 
poys. Terms $1 a day. Address Mrs. 
Fenton Noland, Beaver Dam, Va. 


WANTED—BOARDERS AT RAPIDAN, 
vVa., for June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Pleasant surroundings; $12.50 
a week. References. Address Miss Pey- 
ton, Box 36, Rapidan, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CLERICAL. 

PRIEST, EASTERN DIOCESE, DESIRES 
parish or missionary work. Well recom- 
mended by present Bishop; good reasons 
for change. Address “East,” care of 
Southern Churchman. 


WANTED—BY TRAINED NURSE, POSI- 
tion. Best references. Salary $20 per 
week. Address ‘“J.,” care of Southern 
Churchman. 


VISITING MOTHER’S HELPER. 
Positions desired in homes of parents 
who wish to leave children with respon- 
sible person while they travel. Best ref- 


erences. 
KINDERGARTNER, 
Six North Second Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER, FOND OF 


children, earnestly desires position to 
teach small children, or as companion 
to lady. Willing to assist in light 
housework. References. Address, stat- 


ing terms, Miss W., Powhatan, Va., 
Route 1, Box 58. 
Wi ANT FE D—EXPERIENCED LADY 


teacher desires position in Church or 
private school, or in a family for the 
coming session. Best of references. 
Address “M,’’ care of Southern Church- 
man. 


WANTED—A MATRON FOR BLUE 
Ridge Industrial School, Dyke, Greene 


County, Va. Apply to Rev. George P. 
ata 2200 Lamb Avenue, Richmond, 
a. 
Obituaries 
| Reed: Entered life eternal, after a 


brief illness, April 27, 1923, JENNI NOT- 
TINGHAM, wife of William J. Reed, who 
survives, also two daughters, Mrs. Cecil 
Jacob and Mrs. Harl Scott. Interment in 
old Hungars churchyard, Bridgetown, Va. 


Delafield: Entered into rest, on Sat- 
urday, May 5, 1928, at the residence of her 
) sister, Mrs. F. V. S. Crosby, 1219 Madison 
Avenue, New York, ELISABETH MAY, 
daughter of the late Francis and Kather- 
ine V. M. Delafield. Funeral services at 
Grace Church, Broadway and Tenth Sts., 
at 10 A. M. Monday, May 7. 


MRS. JOHN PORTERFIELD. 


Fell asleep in Jesus, MRS. JOHN POR- 
TERJSIELD, at Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia, on May 5, 1923, aged 70 years. A 
daughter of Judge Claiborne Green and 
Mary McDonald, his wife, she had spent 
neally all of her life in Charles Town, 
and was a eommunicant of Zion PRP. BE. 
| Church. Her father was a Confederate 
soldier in the War Between the States, 
and her experiences then and during the 
Reconstruction. period taught her a fine 
aisregard of material things; but she 
loved her home, her family, her friends 
and things that make life worth while. 
The trials of life were stepping stones 
Heavenward. With rare unselfishness she 
ministered to others always. Her cour- 
| age, her rare sense of humor, and her lov- 
ing sympathy, made her friendship very 
helpful. She had children and grand- 
ehildren of her own, but she shared her 
home with many others who went to her 
to Fe comforted and inspired. 


“Barth from earth can scarce unclasp its 
fingers, 

Our love to thee makes not-this love less 
strong.” 


AY. Meb: 
DR. MeGUIRE NEWTON, 


Died, Tuesday, May 8th, at 11:15 A. M., 
at his residence, 1010 Flovd Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Dr. MeGuire Newton, son 
of the late Rt, Rev. Jno. B. and Roberta 
P. Newton. Dr. Newton is survived by 
the following brothers, John B. and O. 
Byrd, of Roanoke, Virginia, Wm. B., Nor- 
folk, Virginia, R. Page, of Middletown, 
Conn., and Allen W., of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and by one sister, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Stanard, of Richmond. Interment Holly- 
wood Cemetery. 
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CHURCH NEWS. 
| (Continued from page 16.) 


Diocese, to resign this important of- 
fice on account of ill health. Senator 
John §S. McDaniel was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. 

Important committees elected and 
appointed are: Standing Committee— 
The Rev. Messrs. George C. Sutton, 
D. D., Sydney A. Potter, S. S. Hepburn. 
Mr. Edwin Dashiell, Hon. Wm. H. Ad- 
| kins. 

Executive Council: The Rev. Messrs. 
Charles L Atwater, William D. Gould, 
| Franklin J. Bohanan, William C. Mar- 
shall, Dudley G. Roe, F. W. C. Webb, 
E. Thomas Massey, John S. McDaniel; 
Mr, S. E. Shanahan was elected Secre- 
tary and the Rev. Edmund Burk, Assis- 
, tant Secretary of the Convention. 

Important conferences for women and 
men were held during the sessions of 


the Convention on Faith and Order, 
WwW 


ork Among Boys and Girls, Church 


| Periodical Work, Young People’s Work,. 


Classified Advertising and Notices’ 


Rural Work, and Religious Education, 
at which prominent speakers from New 
York and Washington presided. 


Mr. G. Warfield Hobbs, Editor of the- 


Sunday Edition of the Baltimore Sun, 
addressed a mass meeting at the open- 
ing of the Convention on the inspira- 
tional side of the Episcopal Church. — 
HB: 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Rt. Rev. J. P. Tyler, D, D., Bishop, 


Sunday-school Courses by Mail. 


The Department of Religious Hdu-- 
cation of the District, through the 


“Home Department” or extension work | 


of the Church Schools at All Saints’ 
Church, Valley City, and Gethsemane 
Cathedral, Fargo, is carrying on a very 
successful work in lining up the chil-- 
dren of the scattered families of the 
Church in the rural districts in regu-- 


| lar Sunday-school courses by mail. Also: 


many adults are availing themselves. 
of this opportunity to keep in touch. 
with the teachings of the Church. The: 
branch at All Saints’, Valley City, takes 
in the rural places adjacent thereto, 
and has at the present time about fifty 
pupils. The branch at the Cathedral 
reaches out to scattered families all 
over the state, and there are enrolled 
under this Home Department one hun- 
dred and five students from thirty-eight 
families. The courses in which these 
one hundred and five students are tak- 
ing part are now conducted by only five 
leaders, which is too many in a group, 
and the need and call for more lead- 
ers is great. This work is growing so 
rapidly, and its scope so unlimited, it 
is hoped that it can soon be divided 
and different groups lined up with more 
of the nearby Sunday ‘Schools and 
“Home Departments” started in many 
more places. It is very gratifying and 
rewarding to read some of the letters 
that have come in from some of the 
parents and even grandparents of the 
children, telling how pleased they are 
to be again in touch with the Church 
and have their children reared in her 
teachings. Many of these small towns 
are so isolated it is impossible for our 
Church clergy to get around to them 
for services, and in many there are 
no Churches of any communion. 


The Bishop and Council of the Dis- 


trict held its fourth meeting of the Con- 
vocational year on April 5 at Geth- 
semane Cathedral, Fargo, and much 
work accomplished. It is the desire of 
this Council to more and more attend 
to the routine work of the Church in 
the District, leaving the time at the 
Annual Convocations free to devote 
more time to instructive and inspiring 
conferences and be gatherings for spirit- 
ual propaganda. 


OREGON. 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Sumner, D. D., Bishop. 


Dedication of St. Paul’s, Salem. 


After four score years of waiting, the 


congregation of St. Paul’s, Salem, the 


Capital City of Oregon, is now wor- | 


shipping in an artistic, convenient, and 
new Church building. The Bishop of 
the Diocese on the Tuesday in Easter 
week, dedicated the building and 
blessed the many and valuable memorial 
gifts. Mr. Joseph A. Sellwood gave a 
notable historic survey of the parish 
in which he and his wife have lived 
together as members of the parish for 
more than fifty years. 
five Churchpeople in Salem. Now there 
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are one hundred and fifty communi- 
eants. The Rev. Henry Duncan Cham- 
bers, the rector, and Mr. F. C. Decken- 
bach, Senior Warden, spoke of the 
promising future of the parish. The 
Junior Warden, N. C. Kafoury, is an 
Assyrian and a member of the Greek 


Church, the son of an Assyrian priest 


and with a brother in Orders in that 
country. Mr. and Mrs. Kafoury have 
four children in St. Paul’s choir. 

- The complete plani cansists of rec 
tory, parish house, and Church build 
ing, with every foot of room fully utli- 
lized. The total cost is we!l within 
thirty thousand dollars, and less than 
one-third of that amount remains to 
be paid. 


:Central Deanery Convocation. 

The Convocation of the Centrai Dean- 
ery of the Diocese was held in Cor: 
yallis from April 29 to May i. ‘The 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Herman Page, Bishop cl 
Spokane, was the _ special preacher 
while the Rev. F. G. Jennings, Dean of 
the Convocation, presided. A fruitful 
discussion took place on Stewardship, 
the different sides being treated by 
Archdeacon Black, John W. Lethaby, 
and Bishop Page. At the all-day con- 
ference on April 80, the Educational 
Program of a Parish was thoroughly 
treated by the Rev. Messrs. Thos. Jen- 
‘kins, John D. Rice, H. D. Chambers, 
and E. T. Simpson. An evening con- 
ference in the nature of a round table 
discussion brought out the manner of 
increasing the assets and decreasing the 
liabilities of a parish. Bishop Sumner, 
Archdeacon Black, Mr. Lethaby, and 
Bishop Page presented the four aspects 
of this important problem. On May 1 
the women had a field day: under the 
leadership of Mrs. Wilson Johnston. 


Mrs. K. lu. Haigh, of Corvallis, dis- 
cussed the College Girl; Mrs. HE. E. 
Miller, the Supply Department; Mrs. 


J. H. Bagley, Cooperation; Mrs. H. D. 
Chambers, of Salem, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Movement. The President, Mrs. 
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been redecorated, and ‘the exterior is 
being veneered with red brick, at a 
cost of several thousand dollars, the 
money for which is already in hand. 
When the work is finished, it will con- 
form in architecture and general ap- 
pearance to the beautiful parish house 
adjoining the Church. 


Dr. Appleton’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Rev. Floyd Appleton, Ph.D., rec- 
tor of Christ Memorial Church, Dan- 
ville, was tendered a reception on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 18, by parishion- 
ers and friends in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. The affair came as a 
complete surprise. The rector was in- 
vited to the parish house on some 
plausible excuse, and there found over 
a hundred people assembled to greet 
him. The Treasurer of the parish ure- 
sented the Rev. Dr. Appleton with a 
little bag, containing ten golden eagles. 
The gift was made up of many small 
contributions, being thus thoroughly 
representative of all the people of the 
parish. An attractive program was then 
rendered, and the Rev. Dr. B. Talbot 
Rogers, of Sunbury, a_ neighboring 
clergyman, made a speech congratulat- 
ing Dr. Appleton on the completion of 
twenty-five years’ service as a priest. 
The Ven. Robert R. Morgan, rector of 
St. Paul’s, Bloomsburg, and Archdea- 
con of Williamsport, brought a num- 
ber of his parishioners to celebrate the 
event. The evening closed with re- 
freshments, 


Work has been begun on the new 


rectory for St. Luke’s Parish, Mount 
Joy, the Rev. P. H. Asheton-Martin, 
rector. The new rectory will be com- 


modious, and all the appointments will 
be modern and convenient. 


The young women of St. Paul’s Par- 
ish, Philipsburg, the Ven. F. T. East- 
ment, rector, have organized a new 
guild called “St. Agnes Guild. The 
membership has now reached over thir- 


Wilson Johnston, urged the importance; ty, and it is expected that after the 


of every woman getting behind the 
Church’s Mission as a whole. 
T. W. Kirby stressed the value of edu- 
cation in the Church’s task. 


z J Wer ia. 


HARRISBURG. 


Rt Rev. J. H. Darlington, D. D., Bishop 


Seventieth Anniversary of St. John’s, 
Lancaster. 


The Rev. Henry Lowndes Drew, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Lancaster, 
celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of the organization of the parish Sun- 
day, May 6, beginning with a Corporate 
Communion at 7:30 A. M. At the 10:30 
eelebration of Communion Bishop Dar- 
lington read the Gospel and _ pro- 
nounced the Absolution. Confirmation 
was administered to twenty-four can- 
didates, the largest class presented from 
the parish for some years. The pre- 

vious religious affiliation of the candi- 
dates was as follows: Fourteen HEpis- 
copalians, three Roman Catholics, two 
Methodists, one Lutheran, one Church 
of God, one Evangelical, one Presbyte- 
Tian and one Mennonite. Four of the 
candidates were over sixty years of age. 
‘St. John’s Parish was organized on 
May 5, 1853, the late Rev. Samuel Bow- 
man, D. D., being the first rector of 
the parish. The. parish has made 
steady progress since its inception, and 
is now one of the leading parishes of 
the Diocese. The Rev. Henry Lowndes 

- Drew assumed the rectorship about two 
years ago, and great progress has been 
ade in spiritual and material things. 
he interior of the Church edifice has 


parish is canvassed, the total member- 


Mrs. | ship will be over fifty young women. 
AAS He 


Personal Notes 


a 


The Rt. Rev. George Y. Bliss, D. D., 
the Bishop-Coadjutor of Vermont, who 
has been ill since the General Conven- 
tion, is now in New York for expert 
treatment for anaemia, and in a very 
serious condition. 


On the eve of St. Mark’s Day, the 
Rey. Charles L. Strombom was insti- 
tuted into the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., by the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh. Bishop Mann _ also 
preached the sermon. 


The Rev. John §. Littell, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. James’ Church, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Miss Estelle M. Sher- 
man, a daughter of the late Henry H. 
Sherman, of New York, were married 
on April 380. The marriage occurred 
in Grace Chantry, New York, the Rev. 
Bliot White, B. D., officiating. Dr. and 
Mrs. Littell are spending May in Ber- 
muda. 


4 
\ 


The Rev. Jeremiah Johnston took 
temporary charge of the important 
work in the parish of the Church of 
the Advent, Devil’s Lake, N. D., and 
after five months of devoted, construc- 
tive work, endeared himself so much 
to the people of the parish that they 
gave him a unanimous call to become 
their rector. He has entered upon his 
duties as such. 
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_ The Rev. John L. Oldham has re- 
signed as rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
McKinney, Texas, and has accepted a 
call to become rector of Trinity Church, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., where he begins 
his duties on Whitsunday. 


The Rev. Dwight Howard Dow, of 
Colorado Springs, has been appointed 
minister-in-charge of St. Mark’s Church, 
Denver, Colorado, and is now in resi- 
dence. St. Mark’s is one of the largest 
and most important parishes in the 
West. 


The Rev. N. E. Elsworth, after al- 
most eight years of splendid work at 
St. Peter’s Church, Williston, N. D., has 
accepted a call to Grace Church, James- 
town, North Dakota, and has entered 
upon his duties there. In addition to 
his parish work, Mr. Elsworth has 
served the district with very great fi- 
delity and efficiency as one of the Board 
of Examining Chaplains, a member of 
the Bishop and Council. 


The Rev. J. P. Dewolf has resigned 
as rector of St. Peter’s, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas, and goes to St. Andrew’s, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


The Rev. Charles Lef Abott, who 
has been doing very excellent work 
in charge of missions at Lari- 
more, Rugby, Towner, York and Rolla, 
N. D., is a Canadian subject and h 
been requisitioned by the Canadia 
Government for a special expedition in 
Canada for six months. The Bishop 
has granted him leave of absence for 
that time, and Mr. Abbott will return 
to his duties in North Dakota the first 
of November. During his absence, for 
the summer months, Mr. Earle G. Lier, 
a Postulant for Holy Orders, now 
studying in Minneapolis, will take 
charge of the work in the Missions in 
Mr. Abbott’s field. 


Ordinations. 


In Grace Church, Red Cloud, Nebr., 
on April 22, the Rev. Samuel Hardman, 
deacon, was ordained to the priesthood 
by the Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher, 
Bishop of Western Nebraska. The Rev. 
A. D. Jones, of McCook, read the pre- 
face, took part in the laying on of 
hands and assisted in the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. The ser- 


‘1 mon was preached by the Rev. J. M. 


Bates, retired pastor of Grace Church, 
who also presented the candidate in 
the absence of other examiners. Mr. 
Bates prepared the candidate for both 
the diaconate and priesthood the past 
two years, while the candidate has been 
in charge of Red Cloud and adjacent 
sions. The work is progressing most 
happily under the new pastor. 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation, 


THE CHAPTER 
Appeals to Churchmen throughout the 


country for gifts, large and smali, to cone 
tinue the work of building now preceed- 
ing, and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit of 
the whole Church. 

Chartered under Act of Congress. 

Administered by a representative Boaré 
of Trustees of leading business men, Cler- 
gymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Bean, Ca- 
thedra] Offices, Mcrnt St. Alban, Waske 
ington, D. C., who will receive and se=- 
knowledge all contributions. 

LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 

WILLS. 
The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foum- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 
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“ae Suits ae Richmond os (afeleri Dc 
or boys | : : 

With Extra Knickers 


$10.00 TO $22.50 
HIGH SCHOOL SUITS, WITH EXTRA 
TROUSERS, $22.50 TO $30- 


ris tin arava wall |  ASHIONS OF Te a 


as men. 
Call or write; same satisfaction. 


W shop of Virginia and North Carolina make ‘The 


Shopping Center” also their Fashion Source. At 
CLR this time they are learning, through visits to our 
Store, correspondence with us, and our newspaper adver- 

or See oil aR tisements, the authentic styles for Spring and Summer. 


eceventd RICHMOND, i 


These are the outstanding fashions of the hour—now 
displayed in our specialized shops, ‘“The Gray Salon”’ for 
misses and matrons, and ‘‘The Twixteen Shop’’ for girls 
in their ’teens: 


Dr. Bowie’s New Book. 
Two-Piece Suits Knitted Clothes 


Printed Blouses Camel’s Hair Clothes 
Printed Dresses English-Style Topcoats 

@ rmor 0 Ou Spring Capes Three-Piece Costume Suits 
Sports Knickers Egyptian Motifs and Colorings 


Now Ready. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works..’”’ 


The ‘Talks’ it contains are fresh “The Shopping Center” 
and spontaenous in their subjeets, and i 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to RICHMOND, ote VIRGINIA 


youthful hearers. 
Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You'll Enjoy Them All. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children ............ $1.25 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 


minute Talks to Children ...... $1.25 | eo eos 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR... .$1.50 
Southern Churchman Co, You No Doubt 


Richmond, Va. read the other day that a gentleman in 

Order now {fon an adjoining State recently died, and although he 
had written a will, leaving considerable property 
to an institution, his will could not be found. 
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| 


ened: See 7 
eee This is going to cause delay and trouble as well 
R. L. Christian & Co. as! ence. 
614-16 B. Broad St. beans ae et 6 


Richmon 
gl Every day we try to impress upon the good people 


x . of this community the importance of drawing a 
Leading Fancy Grocer will; the advantabes of naming The Virginia Trust 
PAGWT AND SHAW AND MIRROR Company their-executor and trustee; and the wis- 


dom of filing their valuables in our vaults. 
OANDINS. 


NETS RAN 
@peeial attention given to out-of. 
tewnm orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. Vi I 21 Nn 1 a Tr us C Co e 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE ; Richmond, Virginia. 


P. S.—We have had thirty odd years’ experience in act- 
Florist : ing as executor, guardian and trustee, and believe we can 


render you a servie in any fiduciary matters. 
209 W. Bread St. - = - - Richmond \i 
Flowers of Quality 


